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MY FIRST BALL-DRESS. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES, 





RANDMA raised her hand, as if to em- 
phasize her words, in a fashion she had, and 
said : 

«You can do as you please about it, Gladys, 
but I want you to understand that this is all I 
can spare you. I shall be cramped as it is for 
the rest of the month; so expect nothing more 
from me.” 

“Of course not, Grandma,’’ I answered, clasp- 
ing my hands, and not daring to look her in the 
face, considering what I was saying. ‘ But, in- 
deed, I would rather not take this—” 






‘Well, child,” she replied, 
“you wouldn’t get the money 
if I didn’t want you to have it, 
be sure of that. Here it is; 
you can send it to Ned if you 
like; but if you do, you'll have 
to go without your ball-dress, 
that’s all.” 

Sitting in her great chair, 
with her daintily-slippered feet 
on a tarnished velvet hassock, 
Grandma produced her purse, 
and taking therefrom a fifty-dol- 
lar bill, she put it in my hand. 

My heart fluttered in my 
very throat; and when I tried 
to thank her, words failed me. 
In my whole life I had never 
before had.so much money. 

“You can take Ricketts, and 
drive over to Brentsville to- 
morrow,” suggested Grandma, 
returning her purse to the pocket 
ef her quilted silk petticoat, 
“and get what you'll need.” 

I fell into silence and deep 
thought. 

T was making my first visit, since early child- 
hood, at’ Balfour Grange, as Grandma’s old- 
fashioned home was called. She was the dearest 
} dnd . stateliest of old-fashioned ladies; and 
the.gray antique mansion, with its peaked gables, 
; oriel windows, and antique chimneys, where the 
3 Balfours had lived and died for nearly two cen- 
} turies, was the pledsantest of homes. 

I had been perfectly happy until this question 
of the ball came up. It was to be given by Mrs. 





} Cheswick, at Bloomington, a fine old country- 
seat adjoining the Grange, in honor of her only 
$ son, recently returned home, after years of 
foreign travel. 

Grandma and Mrs. Cheswick were excellent 
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friends: hence I had received my invitation at 
an carly day. 

‘You must go, by all means, Gladys. I 
wouldn’t have you miss it for the world,’’ said 


tirandma. .‘¢ Mrs. Cheswick’s balls are always 
delightful, and the best people in the county will 
be there. T’ll get Mrs. Cheswick to be your 
chaperone for the night; you'll find her charm- 
ing. Child, can you dance ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, indeed, Grandma.” 

‘“‘That’s good. My dear, you must have a 
ball-dress.”” : 

And to that end, the fifty-dollar bill had been 
put into my hands. 

I sat, as I have said, in deep thought, my 
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§ hands clasped, looking out towards the southern 


hills, in the direction of our happy but compara- 
tively humble home, For we were very happy, 
Papa, and Ned, and I, although it was all and 
even more than the three of us could do, some- 
times, to make both ends meet. 

My pretty young mother had died some years 


‘previous, so that, while yet a child, I had been 
3 forced to assume the grave duties of housekeeper. 
*. I had not found my task ahard one, however, 


but a labor of love. Papa was so tender, and 
patient, and helpful, in his great trouble; and 
Ned—well, I don’t suppose any other girl ever 
had such a brother, 

He was as brave as a lion, and as deft as a 
woman, and as handsome as a prince. He helped 
me with every task I had to perform, and com- 
forted me in every sorrow; and all the while he 
had his own work to do, and hard work it was. 
IIe had been to college one term, and was strug- 
gling for means to pay his way through for 
another. He tilled our little farm, and cut cord- 
wood, and gathered sumac for the market, and 
taught night-school; and then studied his own 
books until the dawn was almost breaking. 
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Yet, after all this noble effort, he had not suc- } dear,”’ I wrote, “‘as a gift from me. It is my 
ceeded in raising the requisite amount. ‘very own. Grandma gave it to me to buy a 
“I shall. not be able to go, for this term, ball-dress ; but I prefer to send it to you. You 
Gladys,’’ he had said to me, a few days before : can go to college this term after all, Ned; so 
3 











left home; ‘‘ but I’ll come in for the next; and? make your arrangements, and I’ll be home in 
since I must remain at home, dear, I'll take my $ time to see you off.”’ 

turn at housekeeping, and you shall run up to It was very pleasant to fancy what Ned would 
Balfour Grange, and make Grandma a visit.” 3 say, and how he would look, on receiving my 

I thought of all this now, and it did not take; 3 letter; but my heart failed me, nevertheless, as 
me long to settle the matter. ?:'the night of the ball drew near. 

“ Grandma,”’ I said, rising, ‘“ pray excuse me, ‘*Grandma, don’t you think I had better send 
but since you are kind enough to allow me to do} an excuse to Mrs, Cheswick?’ I ventured to 
as I please with this money, I'll send it home to} suggest, at last. ‘I really don’t care to go to 
Ned.” 2 the ball.” 

“And what do you purpose wearing to the} 
ball?’ demanded Grandma. 

‘“‘T shan’t go to the ball,” I answered, choking 
down a sob. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” she replied, ‘I’ve 
avcepted Mrs. Cheswick’s invitation, and you 
shall not offend her by staying. at home. , You 
must go.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “I shall be obliged 
to wear my polka-dot muslin, © ids nothing 
else.” 

Then Grand- 
ma laughed. 

“But really 
that won’t do,” 
she said. ‘It 
will be entirely 
too common, at 
least for such a 
grand ball as 
this. .Why, my 
dear, ‘all of the 
real quality,’ as 
Ricketts would 
say,’ (Ricketts 
was Grandma’s 
maid,) ‘‘ will be , 
there from three 
counties.. Don’t 
be foolish now.”’ 

I made no an- 
swer, but rushed 
out of the room, 
to hide the strug- 
gle I could not 
subdue. That 
same evening, 
however, saw) 
the fifty-dollar 
bill on its way 
home to Ned. 

“You must 
accept it, Ned, 
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aendien a laughed, por nena ons } And dear Grandma gave a sigh, as she added: 
shoulders in her own peculiar way. ; ‘But that’s all past. I’ve never been to a 
‘That’s odd,” she said. ‘* When I was a girl ; ball since your grandpa died. To-morrow, you 
nothing pleased me better thana ball. I’m aorry ; shall rummage them over, and perhaps you can 
you don’t care to go; but it will never do to back | find something that Ricketts can alter for you. 
out now. Mrs. Cheswick expects you; and, i I was quite as slim as you,”’ eyeing me critically, 
moreover, I’ve engaged your hand to Major; “when I was a woman of fashion, forty years 














Cheswick for the firstdance. [ll tell you what ; ago; and I think they’ll nearly fit you.” 


I'll do; I'll make another concession. Upstairs, 


‘‘Oh, thank you, thank you, Grandma,” | 


in some old chests, are some ball-dresses I wore } cried, jumping up and kissing her. “ Was there 
} ever so kind a grandma before ?”’ 


when I was young—and—and went to balls.” 








So, the next day, I opened the chests, one 
after another, for there were several. But I 
found nothing suitable. Not that they were not 
handsome enough: they were only too ene. 
some. But they were all rich brocades—br 





that stood alone. Such as indies of wealth wore 
forty years ago; quite unsuitable for poor me, 
and so I told Grandma. 

“IT should look like a stupid peacock,”’ I said. 
‘People would think I was a vulgar pretentious 
snob,” 

















“«T believe yau are right,” said Grandma, 
after reflecting awhile. ‘I had forgotten 
that what was suitable for a matron would 
be too pronounced for a young girl. It will 
have to be the “polka-dot after all, I fear, 
child,” with a sigh. 

And the polka-dot it was. 

After that I never again alluded to the sub- 
ject. But when the dreaded night came, I made 
my simple toilet with a fluttering heart. 

‘Oh, Ricketts, pray, pray tell me the truth,” 
Limplored. “Do you think I'll do?” 

“JT think you will, Miss,’ answered the 
woman, looking me over from head to foot, with 
critical eyes. ‘Twill be a grand occasion, to 
be sure; Mrs. Cheswick’s balls always are. 
Laws, Miss, ’twill turn your head, if you’ve 
never seen the like afore.” 

I went down with a sinking heart, and stood 
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before Grandma, who was sitting like a queen 
in her great arm-chair by the fire, as usual. 

She looked me over sharply, and then shook 
her head. 

‘‘Polka-dot muslin,” she said, tersely, “is 
not quite the thing for a grand ball.” 

I turned away and went down to the carriage, 
with a mist of tears before my eyes, heartily 
wishing myself at home with Papa and Ned. 

But the glitter of the ball-room, and the sound 
of the music, and the sweet gentleness of Mrs. 
Cheswick’s manner, soon reassured me, and 
quite put to flight my misgivings. Before I 
had been at Bloomington two hours, I had 
danced not only the first set with Major Ches- 
wick, but half a dozen others. He: took me out 
to supper, too, and when he bade me good-night, 
at the carriage door, he picked up a withered 
corn-flower, that fell from my hair, and fastened 
it in his buttonhole. 

«Well, questioned Grandma, when we met 
a breakfast the next morning, ‘‘ what about the 
ball? How did you like it?” 

‘Oh, Grandma,” I cried, ‘it was.the hap- 
piest night of my whole life.” 

‘«In spite of the polka-dot muslin ?”’ 

‘«Oh, I didn’t think of it, Grandma, not once. 
I was so delighted with the ball that I forgot, all 
about myself.”’ 

All this happened in October, and that very 
day I had to leave for home, where I found that 
Ned had already gone to college, having had to 
start earlier than he had expected. 

‘‘We would not let you know,” said Papa, 
‘*lest you should miss the ball.’’ 

We found it a little lonely, only we two, as 
winter drew near. But we were always busy, 
and that helped us wonderfully. Papa did the 
farm-work ‘and I the housekeeping, and both of 
us had our hands full, and no time for idle 
regrets. 

«Papa, dear, I feel just like having a sharp 
gallop,”’ I said, one frosty day, at our midday 
meal. ‘So if you'll watch the muffins wg are 
to have for, supper, and see that they don’t burn, 
I'll saddle Beauty and ride over to the post-office 
for the mail. I’m sure there’s a letter from 
Ned.” 

* All right,” said Papa, and in ten minutes I 
was off. 

The air was keen, and clear, and invigorating. 
I gave Beauty the rein, and she went down the 
road like a swallow. About half a mile before 


reaching the village, I passed a man on foot, 


with a small satchel in his hand. I was canter- 

ing along a grassy sort of down, and he was in 

the high-road below. He started, I thought, to 
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climb the slight acclivity; and I drew in my rein, 
supposing he knew. me, But on asecond glance, 
I saw he was a stranger, and half fearing he 
might mean harm, I gave Beauty her head, and 
dashed on. The stranger stopped, as if in sur- 
prise. He turned and looked after me, as I 
flew by, and, I thought, touched his hat; but I 
went on, taking no heed. 

It was growing dusk when I returned home, 
and a cheerful light gleamed from the sitting- 
room windows. 

Papa did not, however, come out to meet me 
as usual, so I cantered around to the stable, put 
up Beauty, and then went in by the back way, 
and hurried upstairs to change my dress. 

‘“‘T suppose the dear old love,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘‘is busy with the toast, and does not hear 
me.” 

When I had finished my simple toilet, I hur- 
ried downstairs, and burst into the room, say- 
ing: 

“Here I am, safe and sound, Papa, and I’ve 
had such a grand gallop. And there’s a letter 
from Ned, and I hope you haven’t let the muf- 
fins burn ?”’ 

‘‘T’m afraid I haye, my dear,’’ he answered, 
‘for I have company. Major Cheswick is here. 
I believe.you are already acquainted with him.” 

I looked around, and now, for the first time, 
saw that. another person was in the room. I 
drew back in utter amazement as the gentleman 
advanced, for I recognized him by his dress as 
the stranger I had met on the road. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Gladys; I trust you 
haven’t quite forgotten me? But I fear you 
have. At least you didn’t scem to know me this 
afternoon, when you passed me on the road. 
But I am, I assure’ you, the real Major Ches- 
wick,” with a gay laugh. ‘And I come armed 
with a letter of introduction from Madame Bal- 
four, to clear up all doubts, if-any.” 

“Oh, I haven't forgotten you, Major Ches- 
wick,” I cried, blushing. ‘ But I didn’t really 
see your face this.afternoon., And then—and 
then—’’ more and more eonfused, “a gentleman 
looks so different in evening-dress. That is, I 
mean—” ; 

‘* You mean you have only seen me once be- 
fore,’ he said, coming to my aid with exquisite 
tact. And his handsome eyes glowed like stars. 

We entered the sitting-room, and he said, 
softly, as he relinquished my hand: 

‘Tt is a great pleasure to see you again; you 
don’t know how great.” 

The muffins were burned black; but I soom 
made light biscuit, and we had a delightful tea, 
which our guest seemed greatly to enjoy, 
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“LONG AGO.—THE TUBERBOSE. 





“If there is one. accomplishment I value, 
above all others, in a lady,’’ he remarked to 
Papa, ‘‘it is ithe art of making one’s home 
pleasant.” 

“‘Gladys is an incomparable housekeeper,” 
responded Papa, bluntly. 

Major Cheswick spent a week in the neigh- 
borhood, and every evening found: him our 
guest. 

‘‘ Such a pleasant time as I’ve had,’’ he. said, 
one afternoon, standing beside me, while I 
arranged the autumn leaves he had gathered. 
“ But it is over. I must go home, to-morrow.”’ 

«To-morrow ?” 

‘Yes, to-morrow. Shall you miss me—just a 
little? Don’t say no. Don’t take; back the 
sweet confession your dear eyes have this 
minute made. I love you, Gladys. That is 
why I came. I fell in love with ‘you the night 
we met at my mother’s ball.” 

‘*Oh, Major Cheswick ! 
polka-dot muslin 2?’ 


«His brown eyes ‘fairly danced with suppressed ; 
3 and to-day, I am his happy wife. 


laughter as.I spoke. 





The night I wore my 


‘© Yes, your polka-dot muslin. I’ve heard all 
about your first ball-dress, Gladys,” he said, 
taking my, hand, ‘“‘and I regard it as a robe of 
honor, I thought it the prettiest dress I had 
ever seen, and its wearer the one woman in the 
world for me—the only one I have ever cared to 
make my wife. Don’t turn away,’ for I was 
averting my head to hide the happy blushes. 
“Don’t leave me in suspense. Give me my 
answer now, Gladys.” 

But I broke from him, and ran away, scatter- 
ing the autumn leaves at his feet. 

We met in the village that night, at a little 
party, given by one of Papa’s old friends, and 
I wore my polka-dot muslin. 

His eyes glowed with pleasure, as he hastened 
to my side. 

“‘This is my answer?’’ he said, touching the 
aleeve of my dress. ‘You wore this for my 
sake, Gladys?’ 

I did not say yes, but I suppose my eyes an- 
swered him, At any rate, when we parted, on 
the following day, Ii was his betrothed bride, 





LONG AGO. 





BY SAMUEL PASCOE. 





"Twas spring-time, and all nature stirred, 
The season’s pulse was young ; 
On bursting boughs-full many a bird 
His careless carol sung. 
Beneath the interlacing shade, 
All wind-swayed to and fro, 
A gracious youth and gentle maid 
Swore fealty long ago. 


The years had passed, the years had flown, 
Sweet summer filled the air: 

There walked within the covert lone 

- Brave man and matrop fair; 

And ronnd them, with.a jocund glee, 
There danced, in Vife’s full glow, 

A troop of children fair'to:see 
In days now long ago. 





*Twas autumn next, the year grew pale, 
The farmer reaped his grain ; 

Now walking slowly down the dale, 
Behold the pair again. 

Their forms are bent. See, in the hair 
Some silver touches show ; 

Childless and sad they wander there, 
And dream of long ago. 


"Tis winter, In the church-yard lone 
Thejsnow lies white and fair 

Upon the simple mossy stone, 
That hides the aged pair. 

They have their rest. "Tis spring again, 
And in God’s land they know 

«  A:love not dimmed by age and pain, 

“Like that of long ago. 





THE TUBEROSE. 
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BY MARIE 8. 


LADD. 





Somrone had placed, that summer hour, 
Tu the small hand we loved so well, 
A tuberose’s waxen bell— 
The hand looked waxen as the flower. 
Though then a child, yet as each year 
Its summer hues and scents resume, 
To me returns that moment drear, 


With this pale flower’s rich perfume, 
The awful picture scarce is dimmed ; 
Z almost hear the rustling wings 
Of hovering angels, and it brings 
The lisping words our hearts have hymned 
To mind, and swift the eye o'erflows 
At odor of the tuberose. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 225, 


CHAPTER X. 

As the train started, Mrs. Treherne sank for- 
ward with a groan, and fainted in Constance 
Denby’s arms. 

Old Hester opened the window, held strong 
smelling-salts to her nostrils, employed every 


means that circumstances” permitted; but they } 


were more than half way to Wamsley before 
Florence recovered her senses. She opened her 
eyes, gazed wildly about for an instant, and 
Constance, fearing that she was still so bewil- 
dered she did not realize her safety, said in a 
quiet tone: 

“We shall soon be at Wamsley, Mrs. Treherne. 
The little explanation necessary for our friends 
is easily given: you were ill, we brought you 
away from the ball, and in our fright we took 
the wrong train.” 

Florence grasped the arm of her seat with both 
hands, and drew herself upright; stared at Miss 
Denby with eyes which blazed like those of a 
person in delirium, and said in a choked voice: 

“You followed—you knew that—” 

She broke off suddenly ; struggled for breath 
an instant, then cried out: 

‘Oh, my Ged, you don’t think I ‘meant to go 
away with him?” 

‘*No, no,’” Constance exclaimed. ‘Don’t 
wrong me—don’t wrong our common woman- 
hood, by believing I could be so base.”’ 

The words went like a sharp knife to the very 
depths of the wretched creature’s fully-awakened 
conscience. 

‘““Wrong you?’ she repeated, in a hoarse 
shriek. ‘Oh, don’t touch me—don’t look at 
me. Constance Denby, I am the+ wickedest 
woman alive.” 

«Be still,” said: Constance, sternly. ‘You 
don’t know what you are saying—you are out of 
your senses—not another word.”’ 

Florence cowered down among the cushions, 
and covered her face with her hands, groaning: 

“It's true—it’s true—and I’m a coward, too, 
else I should tell you the whole. I tried to once 
to-night, but you would not let me—” 

“ And I will not now,” interrupted Constance, 
though, as she spoke, a conviction which had 
already crossed her mind recurred with new 





ees 





force. Mrs. Treherne referred to’ some matters 
connected with Jack Erlescourt. But she was 
incapable of taking advantage of the sufferer’s 
excited state to wring from her any confession of 
treachery, if she had really been guilty of such. 
«* You could have told me’ nothing,” she went on 
quickly. ‘I knew what caused your agitation; 
I knew that your husband ‘was ill; that Colonel 
Stretton persuaded you to remain. Sometimé; 1 
will tell you how it all came to my knowledge, 
but not now.” 

“ The thing for madame is to get quiet,” inter 
posed ‘old Hester, in her slow methodical voice: 
‘¢We'shall soon be at Wamsley, and some of the 
people may get into this carriage.” 

‘“‘T shall never be quiet again till I am in my 
grave. Oh, if I could‘only die,” Mrs. Treherne 
gasped, snatching at the longing which is sure to 
be the first’ prayer of a weak nature, when men- 
aced with the consequences of wrong-doing! 
‘“* Die—die—and I think I'shall. Oh, my throat: 
I feel as if ‘F were suffocating—I have all day.” 

She leaned back and closed her eyes, breathing 
in a rapid difficult‘way. She was deathly pale, 
save for two searlet spots that began to burn in 
her cheeks, though whién old Hester touched her 
hands she found them like ice, and her pulse 
would beat rapidly for a few seconds, then almost 
stop. 
‘Tt’s not hysterics,” the quadroon whispered 
in Miss Denby’s ear; “‘she is ill—very ill, I'm 
afraid—quinsy, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

They drew her wraps more closely about her, 
closed the window, and she neither stirred nor 
spoke again till they reached Wamsley, though it 
seemed to the pair who bent over her, listening 
with strained attention, that her breathing grew 
each instant more difficult and irregular. 

When the train halted, there was an eager 
rush out. of the waiting-room, and as the guards 
flung open the ‘carriage-doors, Constance heard 
Lady Bolton say; while hurrying along on some 
gentleman’s arm: 

“‘I’m/afraid half the: people are left behind. 
Where on earth are Mrs. Treherne and Miss 
Denby ?” 

‘« Here,”’ called Constance.  ‘‘ Quite safe. We 
took the wrong train, and had to f 07). Man- 
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ning. Mrs. Treherne was ill; so we escaped 
before anybody could know—” 

“Til?” broke in her ladyship. ‘Well, we 
shall all be, I dare say. Such a stupid blunder. 
Whoever it was gave the alarm that the train was 
coming ought to be hanged.” 

Constance was so confused by her ladyship’s 
speech that she began to feel as if she must be a 
lunatic, and everybody else of her acquaintance 
in the same condition. 

‘If Florence is ill, you’d better have the car- 
riage to yourselves,’ Lady Bolton continued. 
‘Here, Captain De Vaux, stand by the door and 
keep everybody out. General Mansfield, unless 
you have sworn this night shall prove my death, 
I wish you'd be good enough to find me a seat 
somewhere.” 

In the moments which remained before their 
departure, Constance received from the youthful 
captain an explanation of Lady Bolton’s odd 
speech. It appeared that shortly after Miss 
Denby had followed Mrs. Treherne and Stretton, 
some person startled the crowd pouring out of 
the supper-room by a warning that the time- 
table had been changed, and that the train would 
be at the station in a few moments. Naturally, 
there was a great hurry and excitement, but 
presently the report was officially contradicted, 
though not before at least half the people who 
wished to return to Bolton had driven off in hot 
haste. Of course those left at the ball supposed 
that Mrs. Treherne had gone to the station, and 
the party shivering and fretting in the draughty 
waiting-room believed her one of the fortunates 
left behind. 

Before Bolton was reached, Miss Denby and 
the quadroon knew that Florence Treherne was 
a very sick woman. Doubtless, mental excite- 
ment had a good deal to do with her condition ; 
but it was plain that only the commencement of 
severe illness could account wholly for it. 

Constance perceived that she was fighting hard 
to appear more composed; for if she spoke, in 
her hoarse choked voice, it was only upon some 
indifferent subject; but the low groan, which 
every now and then interrupted her, proved how 
great the effort must be. 

** Don’t try to talk; Miss Denby said, kindly. 
‘It will only make your throat worse. Lean 
your head on Hester’s shoulder, and lie still.” 

Again, Florence started up, and stared at her 
with those beautiful eyes; that had lost: all the 
softness over which poets had raved, and gleamed 
hard and bright as di ds. She opened her 
lips as if about to speak, while her drawn 
features worked like those of a person going into 
a spasm; then she sank back against Hester, 








with her face turned towards the back of the 
seat, and remained in that position till the little 
journey ended. 

Lady Bolton, although nearly out of her senses 
from the effects of some startling news she had 
received while in the train, behaved with great 
good sense. She reserved a carriage for Mrs, 
Treherne; declared that only Constance and her 
maid should go in it besides; kept the people 
away, saying that Mrs. Treherne was ill, and 
when she did not catch sight of Colonel Stretton, 
ordered her old General to assist Florence to the 
vehicle. 

She saw the rest of the ladies comfortably dis- 
posed of; informed the gentlemen that such as 
could not manage to find seats could wait till 
conveyances came back, or walk up to the Castle, 
just as they saw fit, and then drove off, eager to 
impart her dismal tidings to the ladies who ac- 
companied her, 

So it came about that Colonel Stretton reached 
the house and got up to his room almost un- 
noticed, and when,people met again in the morn- 
ing, everybody had too much that was personal 
to think of to notice how the dreariest night- 
vigil he had ever spent had aged his cold 
haughty face—a vigil during which he had still 
further debased his nature by the earnest 
thought given to the cowardly vengeance so close 
at hand, 

A noted London physician chanced to have 
been called down into the neighborhood that day _ 
for a consultation, so Lady Bolton sent in search 
of him. He could arrive in the.course of an 
hour. 

Mrs. Treherne was helped upstairs and put in 
bed, Lady Bolton and Constance themselves as- 
sisting old Hester to employ such remedies as 
her long experience in sick-rooms suggested. 

When the sufferer’s breathing grew easier, and 
she lay quiet with closed eyes, Lady Bolton 
beckoned Constance out into the boudoir, and 
closed the door behind them. 

‘‘Such awful news,’ she moaned. ‘Mr. 
Treherne is dead.” 

‘*Good heavens !’’ cried Constance. ‘It can’t 
be true,’’ 

«My dear, in the very railway-carriage I got 
into sat old Mr. Faucett; he was coming to tell 
her himself; started half an hour after Treherne 
died.” 

‘‘ Hush !’’ moaned Constance; for in her sud- 
denly-returned excitement, Lady Bolton -had 
forgotten her caution, and uttered the last words 
aloud. 

In a second, an. awful cry issued from the 
adjoining room. The two rushedin. Florence 
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had risen, was struggling madly with old Hester, 
and as she caught sight of Lady Bolton, called in 
a strangled shriek : 

“TI heard—my husband is dead—I murdered 
him.” 

She reeled against Hester, There was a 
dreadful sound in her throat, which no words 
could describe, as if the very muscles and liga- 
ments were rending asunder. Then a stream of 
black clotted blood burst from her lips, and, for 
a time, the three women who laid her back on 
the bed believed that it was a corpse they were 
watching. 





CHAPTER XI, 

Tue breakfast-hour, the next, morning, found 
the guests assembled with unexampled punctu- 
ality—at least, such of those who were not closely 
barricaded in their rooms, and I am pleased to 
add that among the latter number the men ex- 
. ceeded the ladies. 

Valets and maids had carried the news that 
Mrs, Treherne was ill, perhaps already dying, of 
diphtheria, and were busy packing trunks and 
portmanteaus for flight, as soon as their masters 
and mistresses could catch a train to: bear them 
away from the dangerous locality. 

Colonel Stretton never employed a valet; only 
another name, he always vowed, for aspy; so he 
had not heard of Mrs. Treherne’s illness when 
he left his apartment, In the corridor, he en- 
countered Lady Bolton, who had just come out 
of her dressing-room. 

‘‘Good-morning,”’ he said. ‘I hope your 
ladyship is not quite dead from fatigue. ‘‘I find 
that I must go up to town at once—”’ 

‘Everybody else has found that he or she 
must fly off somewhere—no matter in what 
direction—escape is the only thing to be thought 
of,” interrupted her ladyship, in a tone of grim 
enjoyment. ‘To be sure, you were her firmest 
friend; but, after all, that might be a reason for 
going first. You see, I have read the Decam- 
eron.”’ ‘ 

‘In the name of all that is mysterious, what 
do you mean?’’ demanded the Colonel, in a tone 
which convinced the shrewd lady watching him 
that his astonishment was real. 

««T mean,” she said, ‘‘ that Mrs, Treherne is 
very ill, and the report has spread that it’s 
diphtheria, It’s not, though it is serious 
enough.” 


«Good God !’’ exclaimed the Colonel. ‘‘ You 


don’t mean it; it’s not possible; she won’t 
. die?’ 

The man’s face was so white and shaken, that 
Lady Bolton marveled.. She could not have 





believed him capable of so much feeling, and she 
answered, in a softened voice: 

“I hope not—I think not, She is so young 
and so strong.”’ 

‘She must not—she shall not,’’ muttered 
Stretton, between his clenched teeth, as he turned 
and walked away a few steps, afraid that the 
feeling which Lady Bolton so generously misin- 
terpreted might be visible in his countenance. 

Die, and deprive him of his vengeance? The 
bare idea drove him nearly insane. 

He recollected himself quickly, and moved 
back, saying: 

‘What doctor has she? You knew Fordham 
was at—’’ 

‘‘He was with her all night,’ Lady Bolton 
broke in. ‘The truth is, I was so crazy I don’t 
rightly know what he called it. Anyway, a 
blood-vessel she burst in her throat saved her 
life. She heard that Treherne was dead.”’ 

“« Treherne dead !’’ 

“Yes; been ill for a week, it seems. The 
other evening he dragged himself out of hed, 
and went to some wretched railway meeting. 
It killed him. ,Oh, and he was ruined, too; lost 
everything, almost,’’ answered her ladyship, 
struggling back to her ordinary manner with 
an effort. 

The Colonel stood speechless for a few sec- 
onds, then he said: 

‘‘T can do no good) here; I must be off to 
London. I may, be of assistance’ about Tre- 
herne’s affairs,’’ 

‘Upon my word, you are a good fellow,” ex- 
claimed Lady Bolton, extending her hand with 
more cordiality than she had ever shown him. 
“Come, let us go down to breakfast... Shouldn’t 
wonder if those fools went into spasms for fear 
I might bring infection. You must, swear that 
I’ve been fumigated.” 

By noon the house was empty of guests, with 
one exception, Constance Denby still remained. 
She had told Lady Bolton, on the previous night, 
that she should not go while she could be of the 
slightest service, and before this day ended, it 
became clear enough that her presence was all- 
important. 

Most of the time, Mrs. Treherne lay silent and 
still. When. for brief intervals she roused out 
of this species. of stupor, it was.only to become 
the prey of delirious fancies, whose trouble 
Constance’s voice alone could soothe. 

A professional nurse arrived during the after- 
noon, and the same train brought a doctor, for 
whom the great physician, forced to return to 
town, ‘had telegraphed, assuring Lady Bolton 
that. the patient could not be in better hands. 
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There followed a week of incessant watching 
and anxiety; but at the expiration of that period, 
it became evident that youth and strength would 
triumph. Mrs. Treherne’s recovery was only a 
matter of time.' 


And on ‘that’ very’day Lady Bolton, too worn } 


out and shaken for any attempt at the cynicism 
beneath which she habitually tried to hide the 
impulsive warmth of her heart, came weeping 


as she is well enough. I’ll—by Jupiter—I’ll 
marry her to a duke, or at least a Yankee mil- 
lionaire !”’ 

“ For shame,” returned Constance, though her 
voice was sad rather than reproving. ‘Dear, 
dear Lady Bolton, if you want really to be her 
friend, try to help her to overcome her faults, to ° 
develop what is good and noble in her character 
—and there are such elements there—show her 


to Constance, to show her paragraphs in certain ; there is something higher to live for than noto- 


journals, which she'had just received. 


not yet acquainted with the real facts concerning 
the sudden illness of the famous beauty, which 
had followed so close upon her husband's failure 
and death. These matters were likely soon to 
become the property of the world at large, and 
a new interest would thereby be excited in the 
renowned lady, though, perhaps, of a nature 
less agreeable to the object thereof, than that 
which had surrounded her during her brief 
éareer of dominion. 

Of course no name was mentioned, but the 
inference could hot be mistaken, and as Con- 
stance flung down the papers with indignant 
scorn, Lady Bolton exclaimed : 


“Did you ever ‘read anything so infamous? 
It’s some woman's work, you may be sure.” 
“Spare our sex, for oncé,”” Constance inter- 


rupted. ‘This is a man’s doing. ~ No, don’t ask 
me any questions; I ean’t'answer you now.” 

«And is there nothing we'can do?” 

“Nothing at present; we must wait till she 
is better.” 

“Tt is all a base fabri¢ation,” cried Lady Bol- 
ton. ‘Nobody has‘ blamed’ Florence Treherne 
more severely than I; but’at least I have done 
it to her face. She-was mad with vanity—drunk 
with success.” 

“Who would not have been, under similar 
circumstances ?”” asked Constance, as Lady Bol- 
ton paused, choked by a sob. ‘ 

* You—I—any woman living,” cried her lady- 


ship. “But except those faults, which have | ing: 
been as much ‘her misfortune, she is beyond | 





} riety and adulation. Qh, I beg your pardon; I 
Hints were thrown out that the public were } 


ought not to speak like this.’’ 

“Yes, you ought,’’ cried her ladyship, giv- 
ing her a hearty embrace, while the tears ran 
afresh down her cheeks. ‘‘ You ought, and I 
thank you for it; I won’t forget, either. God 
bless you for a good woman, my dear, and the 
species is rare.” 

“T deny it,” said Constance, and then tried to 
talk playfully, to enable the old lady to grow 
more cheerful. 

Constance went back to the sick-room, in 
which her watch had been almost incessant. 
When the attacks of delirium came on, she had 
not permitted either Lady Bolton or the nurse 
to remain in the chamber. No ear save hers, 
which had already heard so much, must listen 
to the babblings that forced upon her a clear 
understanding of the events of the past weeks. 

There was no anger in Constance’s mind. 
Under other circumstances she might have felt 
profound contempt ; but the poor creature’s ter- 
rible illness, the recollection of the troubles 
which lay beyond, would serve for all time to 
come to keep her memories of Florence Treherne 
soft with pity and regret. 

The hours wore on; the patient still slept. 
Old Hester stole in to bring her beloved mistress 
a cup of tea, and coaxed her to lie down on a 
sofa in the boudoir, while she herself watched 
by the sick-bed. 

Constance slept for awhile, but roused up 
quickly at the sound of Florence’s voice, say- 


“Where is she? I know she was here. Oh, 


suspicion: Oh, that these scandals could be } she hasn’t gone—beg her to come back.” 


stopped !” 

“I think they can be; ‘bat we must have 
patience,”’’ Constance’ said. “<I wish — don’t 
think me the wickedest creature alive—I wish 
almost that she could have died. Think of the 
change—alone, eramped in méans, perhaps in- 
jured in reputation, neglected by the world that 
has been at her feet. Oh, how is she to bear 
it?’ 

: She will have one friend,” cried Lady Bol- 
ton. “I'il'take her away from England as soon 





In an instant, Constance was leaning over the 
couch, whispering: 

‘Here Iam, close by you.” 

Florence gazed at her with those beautiful 
eyes, rendered unnaturally large by the wasted 
contours of the face, and a faint mist gathered 
over them as she sighed : ; 

“Tm afraid to look at you—yet it quiets me. 
I want to tell you—” 

“And T want you’ first of all to take some 
delicious broth that Hester is going to bring: 
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She made it herself, and nobody can make broth 
like my Hester,” Constance said, lightly. 

Mrs. Treherne shut ‘her ‘eyes, and a tear stole 
slowly under the lids. She did not speak again § 
until she had drunk ‘the broth which ‘the quad- 
roon brought, then she whispered to. Constance: 

“TI wish you would send her away. I want ; 
you here alone, please.” 

But this was exactly what Miss Denby desired 
to avoid ; and fortunately, at the moment, Lady 
Bolton and the Doctor entered the boudoir. 

*T must write some letters,’’ Constance said, 
“and I will do it now.” 3 

“But you will come back soon?’ Florence } 
asked, beseechingly. 

‘* Very soon.” 

She went away to her own room, and did not 
return until Hester informed her that Mrs. ‘Tre- 
herne had fallen asleep. 

Constance knew that an explanation must 
come; but she was anxious to defer it until the } 
sufferer had gained more strength, and between } 
her skillful precautions and Florence’s own } 
shrinking and fears, three days elapsed before | 
any matter of importance was discussed between 
them. 

In the meantime, Lady Bolton was freshly ex- 
asperated and pained by receiving another news- 
paper, containing vague hints and injurious 
insinuations pointing towards Mrs. Treherne, 
besides numerous letters from friends, who had 
read the earlier paragraphs, and were wild with 
curiosity to learn if her ladyship knew what they 
meant. 

On the third day, Florence was left to the 
charge of her own maid for awhile, and ‘some- 
thing the voluble French woman said reminded 
her to ask for any letters that might have arrived ; 
during her illness. 

Felicie knew that quite a package lay in a 
drawer of the writing-table in the boudoir, and 
went in search of them. 

“This came only a little while ago. I brought 
it up myself,” she said, holding one envelope so 
that Mrs. Treherne, propped up among her pil- 
lows, could read the supeérscription. 

Florence seized the letter, tore it open, read a 
few lines, and burst irito’ a spasm 80 
strong, that the woman ran to call’ Miss Denby, 
frightened on her own account, as'‘she had" been 
forbidden to give her mistress letters ‘until she 
received the doctor’s permission. 

Constance hurried to the sick-room, ‘locking 
the door behind her ‘¢ shé entered. For some 
moments, Mis. Treherne could only sob and 
gasp for breath ; but the stimulants which Miss ¢ | 
Denby administered acted quickly om het en- 








feebled frame, and she was able to control herself 
to a certain extent. 

“You must be quiet; you will be’ ill again,’ 
Constance said. 

“T can’t. I shall never know peace or rest 
until—until—oh, I meant to speak before; but 
you'll -go away; you will despise and hate me 
forever,’’ moaned the wretched woman. 

Constance took the struggling hands, and held 
them firmly in hers, saying: 

‘“‘T shall not go while you need me, and I shall 
never have ‘any but the kindest feelings towards 
you ; be sure of that.” 

* Don’t—don’t—I can’t bear your goodness,”’ 


$ groaned Mrs. Treherne.' «If I-wait, I shall be 


such a coward that I can’t. Oh, turn your head 
away. I must tell—I must.’’ 

Constance bent over her; laid one hand softly 
on her forehead, and whispered : 

‘Phere is nothing to tell; you told me every- 
thing one night when you were partially delir- 
ious.” 

Mrs. Treherne shrank away from her touch, 
and buried her head in the pillows. Presently, 
without looking up, she said, brokenly : 

“ About—about the day Jack went-all I 
did—”’ 

“There is nothing to tell,” Constance repeated. 

“And yet you stayed by me. Oh, my God, 
you almost make me hope that sometime you 
might forgive me,”’ moaned Florence. 

‘I have already, Mrs. Treherne.” 

There was 4 brief silence. ' Florence lay weep- 
ing quietly; then she turned her face upwards, 
with a glance of such earnest supplication, that 
Constance’s womanly intuitions understood what 
favor she longed for and dared not ask. She 
stooped again, and kissed the quivering lips, 
saying: 

«It is all blotted out and forgotten. Now tell 
me; you read a letter that has troubled you—” 

‘Where is it?” cried Florence. ‘ Here—here 
—oh, he threatens me. Did | tell you about him, 
too?” 

‘‘ Enough so that I understand. Do you want 
me to read’it?” Constance asked, as Florence 
pointed to the open letter on the counterpane. 

“Yes—yes. Oh, why did 08 let me live—I 

can’t—I ean’ t.”’ ‘ 

“You can, anid ‘you shall do it free from his 

control,” Constance said, and though even while 
uttering the words, she felt ds if, holding out a 
hope which slie had no power to fulfil, she could 
not keep them back. She said them over and 
over, too; for they brought'such composure and 
Florenece’s passionate appeals to;hear them anew, 
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Miss Denby read the base cowardly epistle, 
written in such cautious terms that to one igno- 
rant of all the circumstances it might almost 
have seemed a letter of condolence and sympathy, 
yet every line and phrase warned Constance as 
plainly as they had done Mrs. Treherne, that 
Colonel Stretton meant to have his revenge; that 
he had already begun his work, 

*« Courage,”’ she said, flinging the letter down. 
‘‘The snake shall sting nobody but himself— 
courage.”’ 

There was no time to be lost, and even if dis- 
patch had not been necessary, Constance knew 
that in order to give Mrs. Treherne any repose 
she must be allowed to talk; to tell the whole 
story out. 

And Florence kept nothing back. She told of the 
money obligations; as well as she could remem- 
ber what was in the letters with which Stretton 
threatened her; and. when she had finished, she 
said, with a humility that was touching: 

“T can rest now. You have heard, and you 
don’t hate me. I can rest,’’ 





CHAPTER XII. 

Tue next day, before noon, Miss Denby and 
old Hester reached London, and drove to Lady 
Bolton’s house, the movements of its eccentric 
owner being habitually so erratic that her town 
establishment wae always kept sufficiently in 
order to receive her at the briefest and most un- 
expected notice. 

An hour later, Jack Erlescourt, as his friends 
still called him, with a disregard of his stately 
title, knocked at the door. 

A telegram, which he had early that morning 
received from Lady Bolton, had requested him to 
call, and he came supposing that some business 
had brought her to town. He was shown into a 
reception-room on the ground-floor, and as he 
moved forward in the softly-obscured light, he 
saw Constance Denby standing near the hearth. 

He stopped, fairly rooted to the ground, ex- 
claiming : 

** Miss Denby.” 

She advanced a few steps. He saw her cheeks 
grow scarlet, then white; he saw her hand ex- 
tended; then he heard her say : 

“Jack! Won’t you speak to me, Jack ?’’ 

‘¢ Constance—Constance,” he cried. 

«Yes,’’ she said, with another vivid blush, 
which brightened her face into absolute beauty, 
*Constance—come to ask if you can forgive 
her.”’ 

Jack Erlescourt always vows that he was once 
an utter lunatic for a brief season. and had there 
been any third person to watch him during the 





first half-hour after his entrance into the room, 
the unbiased verdict of said watcher would un- 
doubtedly have given unqualified support to 
Jack’s statement. 

When it became possible to make him listen to 
anything beyond assurances that he possessed 
the heart of the woman he loved, to make him 
comprehend that there even existed a world out- 
side the Paradise into which he had been so sud- 
denly raised, Constance told him her errand, and 
asked for his counsel and assistance. 

But Jack was quite able to take the whole 
burden on his own shoulders ; for it so happened 
that certain secrets of Colonel Stretton’s carefully- 
guarded life had fallen into his hands, and his 
task was thereby rendered easy. 

‘¢ Wait for me,’’ he said, ‘‘ I will be back in an 
hour. The beast is sure to be at his lodgings at 
this time.” 

‘« You must take this,’’ Constance said, holding 
out a folded paper. ‘I have drawn my check 
for the whole sum she owes him. No—no—don’t 
hesitate; she must not have the mortification of 
feeling that you settled it; and paid it must be.” 

‘Of course I should have blundered without 
you,” cried Jack, with a humility unparalleled in 
the history of masculine confessions. ‘ Heaven 
be praised, I shall always have you at hand to 
keep me from blundering any more. Oh, my 
love, my darling, tell me it is all real. I’m so 
afraid yet of waking to find it’s only a dream. 
Constance—Constance.”’ 

And Jack came near going madder than before ; 
but Constance’s anxiety brought his reason back, 
and he managed af length to get out of the room, 
though the feat was only accomplished by Miss 
Denby’s accompanying him as far as the hall, 

What passed in the interview, which took place 
between the young man and Colonel Stretton, the 
world has never known; but certain it is that on 
the following day Stretton left abruptly for the 
Continent, and was not seen in his accustomed 
haunts during the next twelvemonth. 

The following afternoon, Florence Treherne 
was seated in her boudoir, having been assisted 
to rise for the first time. A telegram, received 
on the previous evening, had assured her that 
Miss Denby’s mission was satisfactorily fulfilled. 

Lady Bolton had just left her. The pair had 
held a long conyersation, and Florence knew that 
at least one friend meant, to stand firm beside 
her, and that one so powerful that she must prove 
a host in herself, 

The French woman stole quietly im with a 
package of letters, placed them on the table by 
her mistress, and went out as nofselessly as she 


had appeared. 
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Florence tore open a large envelope, directed 
in Constance Denby’s hand; her own letters to 
Colonel Stretton fell out, and with them the 
Colonel’s acknowledgment of the settlement of 
her debt. 

There was, too, a long, tender, encouraging 
epistle from Constance herself, and as Mrs. Tre- 
herne read the beautiful pages she was shaken 
by an emotion which lay too deep for tears. 
Constance did not mean to return to the Towers. 
She knew that for Mrs. Treherne’s sake it was 
better they should not meet at present, and hu- 
miliating as the idea was to Florence, she recog- 
nized its justice. 

But a deeper humiliation than this awaited 
the poor beauty’s vanity and pride. When she 
roused herself from a half-hour’s meditation, that 
was so full of conflicting emotions she could not 
have told which was uppermost, she noticed a 
newspaper lying on the table by her letters. She 
unfolded it; her eye fell on a paragraph marked 
with red ink. 4 

She read it through—read it twice, and it was 
written with the ingenuity of a woman and the 
malice of ® man. 





The renowned professional beauty was recov- 


ering from her terrible illness—a matter for con- 
gratulation to all. She was greatly to be pitied ; 
harsh censors would assert that her extravagance 
had ruined her husband and hastened his death ; 
vile calumnies no doubt, but the world loved 
scandal. Sad, too, to contemplate the fate before 
her. She was almost twenty-eight now; two 
years of seclusion would see her beauty, already 
impaired by illness and suffering, injured past 
remedy, She must share the fate of dethroned 
monarchs—forgetfulness. Indeed, in any case 
she would have found it difficult to retain her 
supremacy: a fresh star had risen who would 
have proved a dangerous rival; but now, the 
rival’s triumph was secure. Florence Treherne’s 
brief reign would, when the season opened, be 
speedily eclipsed by the triumphs which awaited 
the already chosen new Professional Beauty. 


This paragraph had been Colonel Stretton’s 


last work before leaving England. It was all the 
revenge he dared to take; but had he been able 
to carry out his wishes to their full, his ven- 
geance could hardly have been more bitter. 


[THE END. ] 
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BY FANNY DRISCOLL, 





Over the hills where the sunset dies, 
Dear, my heart, what mystery lies 
Folded away from my longing eyes? 


When the purple and gold and the crimson pales, 
Dim and solemn, as fading 
That slip o’er the edge of a world that fails? 


When wan blue smoke drifts in a haze, 
Lingering after the scarlet blaze, 
Ah, who hath trodden those mystic ways? 


Over the hills where the white doves flit, 
Where the evening star in the dusk is lit. 
Oh, the tender light and the peace of it. 


What glories lie? What beauties sweet? 
What bloom-strewn paths for weary feet? 





What odorous breezes, calm and fleet? 


What shimmering streams, and meadows green, 
What turquoise lakes, and fields serene, 
And summer skies that smile and lean? 


Over the hills what hearts await 
Our tardy coming, and mourn us late? 
Why do you stand there so still, oh fate? 


Let me look for a moment beyond the hills, 
With an eager heart that throbs and thrills. 
Ah, fate, you are cruel; my warm blood chills, 


Over the hills I never may go; 
Not for me is the splendor and glow, 
Nor the unknown bliss, nor the unknown woe, 





LOVE, COME. 


BY MAUD MEREDITH. 








Come to me when the soft dew lies; 
Come to me when the white mist flies 
Before the wings of the wind. 


Come when the early spring birds sing; 
Come when the gold of the roses fling 
Their perfumed breath behind. 


Come, my love, wilt thou come to me, 
From over the land, from over the sea, 
Only, my iove, that thou come. 





I have sought thee far, I have sought thee near, 
Oh, dream of niy passionate soul, so dear, 
Where do your footsteps roam ? 


I will scale the dreariest heights untold, 
I will ride the seas like a mariner bold, 
For the breath of one loving sigh. 


I will barter the world, nor count the cost, 
For a love well won, were the world well lost, 
Then fall at your feet and die, 
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BY BELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





Tue Lethwarte mansion was well known in 
the suburban town of ——. It was one of those 
stately, double stone houses, which wealthy 
families built for themselves, eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago, and which, even in this day, 
have a certain aristocratic air, that is denied 
somehow to most modern ones, however costly or 
pretentious. But for three generations, the 
owners had been getting poorer and poorer, and 
when our story opens, they really had no visible 
means of support. Mrs. Lethwarte, however—for 
the occupant was a widow—was an excellent man- 
ager, and did so well, that. no one suspected the 
daily struggle for a living, that went on behind 
those thick walls. 

The mansion stood by itself, occupying a whole 
square of ground. However imposing the front 
was, with its pediment, in the centre, its elabo- 
rate front-door, and its stately quoins at the cor- 
ners, the back was not so aristocratic. Here a 
two-story kitchen ran out at right angles to the 
main building, and, at the extreme end, a one- 
story summer-kitchen. Through the wide-open 
door of this latter and ruder kitchen, a passer- 
by in the back lane could not unfrequently, in 
hot weather, see'a young girl, in the cheapest of 
dresses, and often shoeless and stockingless, at 
work. She was so unusually pretty, however, 
and had such a high-bred face, that the wonder 
was how she came to fill this menial position. 
Occasionally, she was to be observed feeding 
pigeons ; for there was an ancient dove-cote on 
the place, and the birds flocked about her as if 
she was an old friend; and at. these times she 
often sang to herself, as if unconsciously, but in 
a voice: to’‘'witeh an angel from the skies.” 

One hot day, in early summer, a handsome 
man of about thirty-five years was loitering along 
this back street, attracted by the cool quiet of its 
overhanging lindens, when his attention was 
aroused by this voice. Glancing across the low 
fence, he saw a young girl, attired in a simple 
white bodice and dark stuff skirt; with her yel- 
low hair hanging down her shoulders, and her 
round white arms bare to the elbows. She was 
sitting on a sort’of raised hearth, where a ‘small 
fire was burning whdeér an ‘iron pot, and was 
feeding and watching a flock of pigeons that 
clustered fibout her feet. tor 

ee for that was the name of 
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the stranger, had just returned from Europe. 
He was rich, gentlemanly, thoroughly cultivated ; 
and had no occupation, except that he dabbled in 
literature a little, and was an accomplished mu- 
sical and art critic, 

“<A veritable Cinderella,’ he exclaimed, as he 
paused, for a moment, to take in the pretty pic- 
ture. ‘lam sure,she must have a story, Such 
a face does not go with the coarse blood of a 
churl, nor such a voice, for the matter of that.’ 

He was. not mistaken. Mr. Lethwarte had 
died. about two years previously, leaving his only 
sister’s only child.as a legacy to his wife. Bessie 
had already been an inmate of the family for a 
few years, the death of her mother having left 
her an orphan. . At first, her aunt and cousins 
had made much of her; for she was a pretty, en- 
gaging child, and had, they were led to believe, 
a comfortable little income, that would nat- 
urally go to them, in return for their giving her 
a home,! But /when, after some few years, Mr. 
Lethwarte died, this effusive affection suddenly 
ceased, | For‘it was then found that he had not 
only left little or nothing of his own, haying 
muddled his means away in foolish speculations, 
but that he had lost Bessie’s, small fortune also 
in similar ventures. The poor child was taken 
from school at once, and reduced to the condition 
of a menial servant. Nothing was said to her of 
the real truth. On ,the contrary, she was told 
that her mother had died poor, and that her 
uncle had taken her out of charity. ‘So she 
became a sort of maid-of-all-work, forever at the 
call of her’ thrée cousins. She scoured the 
knives; she carried up coal; her dresses were 
shortened; she was even told it was a ‘* waste of 
money’’ for her to wear shoes and stockings in 
summer, when at work in the kitchen. ‘For, in 
addition, to ,her other labors, she acted as a kind 
of assistant to old Nancy, a family servant, the 
only one retained after the funeral, and who was 
cook and general factotum. Bessie also waited 
at table, and if unexpectedly.,encountered by 
visitors, she presented the awkward appearance 
of an overgrown girl, trying to covér, with inad- 
equate skirts, her'too liberally displayed ankles. 

“Poor child,” her aunt would say, on such 
occasions, ‘‘she has shot up like Jack’s bean- 
stalk. Did you ever see such o gretiadier'for a 
girl of twelve?” 
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The truth was, Bessie was seventeen, and 
already a woman. 

People wondered, meantime, how the family 
were able to keep on in that expensive house. 

“It is natural,’’ they said, “that Mrs. Leth- 
warte should wish to retain the old mansion; it 
is a sort of patent of nobility; but how in the 
world does she manage it?” 

They did not know that the deft fingers, so 
busy with crocheting, and knitting, and fancy 
work of all kinds, were ‘paid regularly for what 
they did by two or three large stores in’ New 
York. Nor that Adelaide, the musical daughter, 
went down to the city, three times a week, to 
give lessons to pupils there. In addition to this, 
Mrs. Lethwarte, on the strength of deep mourn- 
ing, addressed, at intervals, moving letters to 
distant relatives and wealthy friends, asking for 
temporary loans, which were always sent as 
gifts, and which, in the aggregate, amounted to 
& snug little income. 

Yet, after all, these various resources proved 
inadequate, and the widow saw nothing else to 
do but to rent the second floor, if appearances 
were to be kept up. There was only this alter- 
hative, or that of moving to a smaller house; and 
the latter involved the abdication of what little 
was left of their old social position. 

But the proposition was received with shrieks 
of horror from her daughters. 

‘Live in part of a house?” screamed Miss 
Adelaide. 

‘Take in some horrid people?” groaned Miss 
Louisa. 

“Have we really come to keeping boarders ?” 
whimpered Miss Josephine. 

“Do hold your silly tongues,” exclaimed their 
perplexed mother. ‘You don’t know what you 
are talking about. I do not propose living in 
part of a house, nor taking in horrid people, nor 
keeping boarders; but as a family of ladies living 
by ourselves without a man among us, if some 
wealthy, well-recommended | gentléman should 
want two large second-story rooms at a liberal 
price, taking his méals elsewhere,’ it’ would ‘be 
wise in us to let him have’ them.” 

This was a more acceptable way of putting the 
matter, and Miss Adelaide gracefully yielded, 
only stipulating that the rooms should not be 
openly advertised. 


“‘T have no such idea,” was the reply. “TI 


shall insert an advertisement, with no address 
but to the postamcss say to H. K., and ask for a 
private interview.” 
arranged. 

‘Of course we shall have to crowd,” ‘said the 
eldest sister, ‘and that is not a pleasant idea} 


And ‘so it Was’ finally 





but we can dress a great deal better, and we shall 
have the parlors quite to ourselves.”’ 

‘And if a nice middle-aged man, with plenty 
of money, comes,”’ remarked Miss Lou, saucily, 
“you must play and sing your very prettiest, 
Ad; for who knows what might happen ?””’ 

“Thank you, Miss,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but I am 
no more fond of middle-aged men than you are. 
Suppose you set your own cap for him?” 

“Well,”’ said Miss Jo, laughing heartily at 
this passage-of-arms, ‘it is ‘altogether too funny 
to hear ‘you quarreling as to who shall not have 
him; but I give you both fair warning that if 
he is anything under seventy, and diffuses an 
atmosphere of wealth about him, I shall lay 
violent siege to him without loss of time. I am 
tired and sick of' this everlasting pinching and 
screwing.” 

In a few days, an answer came to the adver- 
tisement. The answer asked for an interview. 
The applicant was no léss & person than Mr. 
Morrison himself. By one of those strange 
chances, which’ sometimes happen, he had re- 
solved to leave the ‘hotel and seek lodgings for 
thesummer; for he had decided to remain at 
Perhaps, unconsciously to himself, he was influ- 
enced by the thought of his vision of Cinderella. 
He was curious, at Teast, to know who she was. 
Often and often,’ ‘he had strolled through the 
back street ‘since that fitst day’; but he had never 
again seen the fair young singer. 

“But I will, some day yet,’ he kept saying to 
himself. 

Mrs. Lethwarte answered the note immedi- 
ately, nnd appointed an‘interview at his conveni- 
ence. ‘But as she did not write until noon, she 
thought he’ would not come before the next day. 
That very afternoon, however, a tall fine-looking 
gentleman seit ‘up’ his card to Mrs. Lethwarte, 
and on the ‘catd was engraved the name of 
‘Ralph Morrison,” with the words, ‘‘ to look at 
the rooms.” 

Four feminine hearts began to flutter forthwith. 
But'it was proper only for Mrs. Lethwarte to go 
down, and’ calling’ tip ‘an expression of dignified 
affability, ‘she descended, leaving her three 
daughters’ behind. 

But what was her horror, on entering the parlor, 
to find the ‘distitiguished visitor actually convers+ 
ing with Bessie, Bessie, who had been employed; 
at’ the momént'‘of his arrival, in dusting the 
chandelier, to which she had climbed with the aid 
of'h small ¢hair placed’ ‘on'a ‘larger one, and, in 
her surprise at the ‘unexpeéted apparition, had 
lost het ‘balance, a lope Neve fallen but for 
his timely aid. 


She had mot ease cb Wass tig y la nauiay 
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who was just returning from an errand, saw the 
good-looking stranger, and hurried, after letting 
herself in at the lower regions, to admit him by 
the upperdoor. In he came upon poor Bessie, who, 

: between the suddenness of his appearance and 

’ dread of her aunt’s wrath in being caught thus, 
lost her head and her balance together, and was 
fairly in the gentleman’s arms before she could 
recover herself. She blushed ina painful manner 
over her awkwardness. But Mr. Morrison recog- 
nized his Cinderella at once, and thought that, in 
spite of her short dress, she was more beautiful 
than ever, 

Mrs. Lethwarte’s glance was something terri- 
ble. But it was directed entjrely to Bessie, who 
retired forthwith, and had a good cry by herself 
in her little attic-room, while the gentleman hast- 
ened to say: 

“Your daughter, Madame, came very near 
meeting with an accident in her ambitious 
attempt to reach the chandelier; but I was for- 
tunate enough to break the young lady’s fall.’’ 

“She is not my daughter,’ was the prompt 
reply, ‘‘but my husband’s niece, and an unfor- 
tunate wayward child, who has grown so unrea- 
sonably that strangers always suppose her to be 
several years older than she really is, and can 
scarcely be convinced that she is only fourteen. 
I have told her, time and again, not to climb up 
in that uncertain way; but she seems resolved 
to disobey me.” 

In this, Mrs. Lethwarte vialated truth in more 
than Bessie’s age. What she had really told 
Bessie was : 

‘«Such nonsense to talk about a dizzy head at 
your age, when that chandelier isSjust a disgrace 
to behold. No, Miss—Nancy shall not do it: a 
clumsy ox, who would be sure to fall and break 
everything around. No, go to work at once, 
and let me hear no more about it.’” 

Mr. Morrison politely dismissed the subject, 
and proceeded to business. That flushed, tearful 
face haunted him, and he was resolved to have 
the rooms, whatever their price. The terms, 
accordingly, were quickly settled. Mrs. Leth- 
warte’s heart beat high with elation at the ready 
acceptance of her rather exorbitant demands. 

* So that is fixed,’ said the gentleman, ‘and 
I will send in my own furniture, and take pos- 
session at once, if you please.” 

All this was especially pleasing, as the house- 
hola properties were scant, and Mrs. Lethwarte 
had even meditated putting, something more into 
the rooms in the event of a lodger.. Poor little 
Bessie, however, had to work harder than ever 
to get the apartments in readiness, and became a 
veritable Cinderella in the ashes. 





She had her reward, though, in handling and 
admiring the lovely things that arrived for the 
adornment of the rooms, Pictures, wall-cabinets, 
quaint brackets, beautifully-carved chairs, rare 
vases and bronzes, gathered from the various 
quarters of the globe whither the owner's fancy 
had taken him, filled the young girl with delight, 
although her only part or share in them was just 
to dust and put them in their places. This was 
done with the easy grace of a natural artist, 
leaving very little for Mr. Morrison to change on 
his arrival. 

Of course, the demoiselles Adelaide, Louisa, and 
Josephine had also made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the lodger’s possessions, although 
not at all in the way of help; and covetous glances 
were cast on various small articles, which they 
fingered so often that Bessie was really afraid 
they would end with purloining them. 

‘* Oh, please be careful,’’ she exclaimed, invol- 
untarily, as Adelaide seized a malachite vase of 
exquisite hue. ‘+ You will certainly drop it.” 

‘‘And pray who gave you the charge of Mr. 
Morrison’s things ?”’ asked her cousin, with great 
scorn, while Lou added, significantly : 

«« Take care, my child, how you fly in the face of 
your elders. Adelaide expects to have the care 
of these articles herself, some day.’’ 

Bessie’s sudden face of horror caused the 
young ladies to glance toward the door, and 
there, with a somewhat surprised aspect, stood 
Mr. Morrison. He had not expected to find his 
goods and chattels arranged in detail, preferring 
to perform that office himself; and the ladies had 
not expected to see him before night. Down 
went the vase in fragments on the floor, while 
the dreadful thought arose: ‘‘ How much had he 
heard of their conversation ?”’ 

‘It is all that careless child’s fault,’ mur- 
mured Adelaide, as she went to call her mother, 
while her sisters gladly followed. 

««Child”’ was the general name by which Bes- 
sie was known in the household; it 1 an 
effectual protest against the hallucination of re- 
garding her as a young lady. 

“It really was not my fault, sir,” said a very 
tearful voice, as the speaker stooped over the 
broken fragments, ‘I tried to save it, but—” 

“I know you did, my child,” was the smiling 
reply, ‘‘and I cannot allow you to trouble your- 
self about these pieces. Fortunately, it was not 
the only piece of malachite in the world.” 

“Child!” How it rang in her ears. If she 
could only tell him that she was not a child—that 
she was seventeen; if she could only change 
this hateful dress, Ah, she little knew what he 
really thought. 
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But her aunt’s displeased tones soon changed 
the current of her reflections. 

«Bessie! I am ashamed of your careless- 
ness,” cried Mrs. Lethwarte. ‘‘ What are you 
doing here? Go to your lessons at once.’’ 

It sounded well to say that her niece was 
studying at home; therefore Mrs. Lethwarte 
said it; but the lessons were decidedly a figure 
of speech. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Morrison devoted himself to 
the task of mollifying his hostess, assuring her 
that Bessie had nothing to do with the breaking 
of the vase, which was purely an accident. He 
wisely refrained from saying whose fault it was, 
and the poor child was spared a scolding, while 
the young ladies concluded that, in the confu- 
sion, the gentleman did not notice but that the 
vase was accidentally knocked from the shelf. 

Miss Adelaide soon discovered that a hand- 
some upright piano, in the second-story front- 
room, had an unusually sweet tone, and she did 
not hesitate to avail herself of it when the owner 
was ‘out of the way.” That young lady’s 
practicing was more vigorous than ever, and 
Mrs. Lethwarte informed their lodger that ‘‘ dear 
Adelaide ’’ would shine in opera were not family 
feeling so strongly against it, and that, had she 
foreseen her child’s remarkable gift, she would 
certainly have named her Cecilia. 

“‘T have heard some very sweet snatches of 
song at intervals,” said Mr. Morrison, in an 
interested tone; ‘its only fault consisted in the 
fact that there was.so little of it.” 

Mrs. Lethwarte smiled in reply, and said: 

‘‘You are too complimentary.” But she had 
her own reasons for not pursuing the subject. 

Mr. Morrison opened his door, one afternoon, 
to find himself facing a rosy vision of beauty on 
the landing, that yet had a familiar look—a look 
of Bessie Richmond. 

The dress of pink tarletan and spangles, the 
crown of roses, the pink stockings and slippers, 
the chestnut hair, crimped and floating, were a 
little theatrical, perhaps, but infinitely becom- 
ing. Poor child! Why need she look so dread- 
fully ashamed about it, and stand transfixed 
there like a guilty thing? 

** Are you going to a masquerade?” asked the 
lodger, smilingly. ‘‘And what character are 
you supposed to be?” 

«You silly child,’ exclaimed Mrs. Lethwarte, 
rushing wildly to the rescue, at the sound of the 
gentleman’s voice. ‘‘ Why will you go about the 
house in that absurd dress? I don’t wonder 
that Mr. Morrison should ask what it means. 
She and some young companions,’ turning 
blandly to him, ‘have got up @ sort of Fairy 





Drama; and as Bessie’s dress has just come 
home, nothing would satisfy her but to put it 
on and show herself to her cousins in it. 
Don’t stand there looking foolish, child. Go 
and get on your proper clothes at once.” 

‘* Miss Bessie has some singing to do in this 
entertainment, has she not?’ asked the gentle- 
man, when the pretty vision had vanished. 

‘A little, I believe,” was the guarded reply. 
“T dare say you have been disturbed by her 
screaming at all hours. She will never be a 
Jenny Lind.” 

“I would gladly listen to any amount of such 
screaming,” was the reply. ‘* Your niece has a 
charming voice.” 

It was Bessie, then, to whom he owed these 
snatches of song. 

‘‘Was there ever anything so provoking?” 
thought the irate lady. ‘Bessie does seem to 
have the luck of stumbling upon Mr. Morrison 
at the most mal-apropos moments. And I have 
taken such pains to keep all this as quiet as pos- 
sible. What should I do if he found it out?” 

What, indeed, if he should find out that shee 
was anticipating a comfortable weekly income 
from her young niece’s beauty and vocal gifts? 
That she was to appear in public, not in privy 
in the Fairy Drama? And that the “young 
companions”’ alluded to belonged to the lower 
theatre corps ? 

For Bessie had been caught as aie was going 
upstairs from a rehearsal in the parlor, given at 
her aunt’s command ; and her feelings of shame 
and humiliation were wrought to the highest 
pitch. 

What if they did assure her that no one would 
ever recognize her among such a crowd of girls 
on the stage? She dreaded it beyond every- 
thing, and wished that her aunt had never seen 
the advertisement which brought such a dread- 


ful fate upon her. She had no resource, how- 


ever, but to yield. 

“If you do not do as I wish,” her aunt had 
said, ‘‘ this shall no longer be a home for you.” 

Bessie went to the theatre, on that eventful 
evening, under the protection of old Nancy. 
They took the afternoon train for New York, and 
were to return by the midnight one. As she 
could not go alone, old Nancy had been detailed 
from the kitchen to accompany her. 

When the curtain first rose, some wicked 
gnomes had it all to themselves, and they car- 
ried off & mortal princess and hid her in the 
cave: the ‘Haunted Cave’’ being the name of 
the drama, But the next act brought on the 
fairy queen, the good genius of the play, slowly 
rising to view from the heart of a mammoth 
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rose, the hollow centre of which communicated 
with the regions below. She was quickly sur- 
rounded by attendant elves and fairies. 

But little attention was vouchsafed to them, 
however, after a sight of that lovely girlish 
figure, with its rose-crowned golden hair, its 
starry eyes, and its crimsoned cheeks, poised 
with the air of a startled fawn, and apparently 
pondering her chances for flight. 

She opened her lips to sing,, but no sound 
came from them; for raising, for the first time, 
her downcast eyes, Bessie had encountered a 
pair of other eyes, directly opposite; and, they 
were set ina pale indignant face, that thrilled 
her very soul. 

The place grew suddenly dark. What hap- 





$ 
; which she had accepted this sudden offer, Bessie 


’ covered her face with her hands and burst into 


; tears. 





‘You did not do this thing, then, of yourself, 
Bessie?’’ whispered a voice, that seemed to 
assure her of love, protection, everything she 
needed, 

“Oh, no indeed,” was the earnest reply. 
‘‘They made me do it,” 

‘And would you sooner be my wife than to 
return to be their slave again ?’’ 

«‘Oh, a thousand times !’’ 

And then, ashamed of the, readiness with 





‘* Poor child, you have been so desolate,” said 
Ralph Morrison, as he drew her hands aside and 


> kissed her blushing face. ‘ Poor little Cinder- 


pened afterward, Bessie neither knew nor cared. 3 ella,” 


When she opened her eyes again, it was to.see 


; But the prince had come, and she was to be 


the same familiar face; but now it was bending ; Cinderella no longer. Mrs. Lethwarte lost both 


over the couch on which she lay. All this was 
behind the scenes, and Nancy, ina state of ab- 
ject terror, was crouching near. 


; her niece and, her lodger, for in less than a fort- 
; night Bessie was married, and went with her 
‘ husband for along visit to Europe. 
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Tue wind had gone with the day, 
And the moon was in the sky, 
As I walked tast night, by a lonely way, 
To a lonely path in the forest gray, 
That we loved, my love and I. 


They said: “She had gone to her home 

In a Jand that I did not know.” 
And the winds were still, and the woods were dumb, 
But I knew that she could not choose but come 

To a soul that loved her so. 


I had longed for her return, 
And she came and met me there, 
And I felt once more the swift blood burn 





Through my heart, as a foot-fall rustled the fern 
And a whisper stirr’d the air. 


And through where the moonlight streamed 
She passed, and never a trace, 

Yet sweet in the shadow the glad eyes gleamed, 

And the shade more bright than the moonshine seemed 
For the brightness of, her face. 


And I stretched my empty hands, 
And I cried in my weary pain, 
“Is there—away in the nnknown lands, 
A heaven, where Time reverts his sands 
And the past returns again?” 





COMFORT. 





BY AGNES FINLEY. 





Tury say: “Tt matters not how dark the cloud 
That veils the sunlight from your longing eyes, 
It has a silver lining just beyond 
That even with Heaven in glorious beauty vies.” 
But what care I how bright the lining be, 
When all its gloomy darkness falls on me? 


They say: “The darkest hour precedes the dawn. 
Be patient, then, and wait the coming day ; 

What wilt thou care how dark has been the night, 
‘When all these shadows shall have passed away?” 

Ah, what care T when comes the tardy light, 

If I should perish while it yet is night? 





They say: “The longest winter ends at last; 
The ¢pring-time comes, with bird-songs, fragrant flowers, 
And balmy breeves. Soon thou wilt forget 
The cruel suffering of these long cold hours.” 
Ah yes, it comes; but will it come to save? 
F’en spring-time cannot warm the chilling grave. 


‘Then tempt me not to hope for happier days. 
’Tis best hoperdie, since it has proved in vain, 
The future may be full of joy, but then 
It cannot soothe the present bitter pain. 
But this I know: That, when this life is om 
There is a life beyond. I ask no more, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 





I HAvE already writ to you, Mr. Editor, about 
Ebenezer Landers’es cider-mill, an’ the visit he 
made to me one day, when he’d been drinkin’ 
too much of his own cider. . Since that, an awful 
thing has happened, an’ all along o’ that, cider- 
mill. Awful! 

Wal, that wuz last fall, late in the fall, that I 
had the talk with him. An’ I hain’t saidia, word 
to him since, nor don’t need to; for.a preacher 
whose eloquence will melt the hardest heart has 
took up the subject. ‘ 

It was three weeks ago. last, Friday night, that 
this awful thing happened. William Henry 
Landers, or Tip, as they allus call him, is as 
bright a boy as wuz ever rared up in Jonesville. 
He is Eben Landers’es only child. An’ if ever 
a child wuz worshiped by its parents, Tip Landers 
is worshiped by Eben an’ Amanda Jane Landers 
—an’ proud! Why, they have allus been proud 
of him to that extent that I-have warned Amanda 
Jane, time an’ agin, that I didn’t know but it 
wuz wicked to be so wrapped up in a human 
bein’, an’ set. 

“‘ Wal,” she says, in proud axents, ‘‘ain’t he 
worth bein’ proud of? Did you ever see a 
brighter handsomer boy, or a smarter one ?”’ 

“No,” says I, honestly.» For I am one that 
tells the truth in all places. . ‘* No, I never did. 
He is as smart an’ good-natured as my Thomas 
Jefferson wuz at his age, an’ that,is as’ high 
praise as I would wish to give to anyone; it is 
as much as. they need: But,” says I, solemnly, 
**T only speak as warnin’ you against bein’ too 
set on him; for it is ‘a world of sufferin’ ‘an’ 
change, and folks don’t know what is ahead of 
’em—’’ 

Says she, right out: 

It would kill me, Josiah Allen’s wife, it 
would kill me if anything should happen to Tip. 
1 couldn’t live; an’ his father feels jest so.” 

‘‘Wal,” says I, in reasonable tones, * love 
never killed as many children. as the want of it, 
an’ we'll hope for the best. But agin I warn 
you, as a sister in the meetin’-house,” (she is a 
strong Methodist.) ‘«don’t get too set on him.” 

But Tip has allus been a great favorite with 
everybody. He has allus been to school to Jones- 
ville, an’ in the spring he wuz goin’ to college. 


His teachers thought everything of him, an’ 
have said that they never had a brighter, more 
promisin’ lad under ’em than Tip wuz. An’ his 
mates thought the world of him. For he wuz 
allus good-natured as he could be, an’:full to the 
brim of fun an’ frolic. -Generous, too; he allus 
wuz liberal-hearted to a fault; an’ entirely unbe- 
known to his father, an’ bein’ led on by them 
older than he wuz, Tip has been in the habit o’ 
goin’ down. suller, an’ drawin’ off bottles full 0 
cider, and passin’ it round amongst his ‘school 
}mates.. An’ drinkin’ it so much to home in pub- 
lic—for they used it there as free as water—an’ 
drinkin’ it so much on the sly with his mates, 
why, before he knew it, as it were, Tip got to 
lovin’ it so, that he thought he couldn’t do with- 
out it, an’ he drank more than anybody had any 
idea of, I s’ pose. 

Wal, last Friday come in cold an’ dlusterin’. 
An’ in the evenin’ a change took place; it grew 
colder agin as it had been. An’ the wind wuz 
that searchin’ that it would seem to blow right 
through a man, an’ round him, an’ under him, 
an’ on top of him, jest like ice, an’ keen as sharp 
daggers. 

Wal, Tip:come home from school. at night, 
with one o’ the scholars, a wild sort of a chap, 
but rich, an’ middlin’ well behaved, an’ they 
told Amanda Jane that they wanted to take the 
horse an’ cutter an’ go to a evenin’ meetin’ to a 
village four miles:away. An’ she told’em she 
hated to have ’em go out when it wuz so cold. 
But they laughed at her, an’ said they wuzn’t a 
couple 0’ old women or girls to be afraid of a 
puff o’ cold air. 

Tip always had’ his way, an’ so he prevailed 
on her—his father bein’ away from home. An’ 
they set off with a bay horse an’ a single cutter, 

But before they went, entirely unbeknown to 
Amanda Jane, Tip went down suller, an’ filled a 
gallon jug with;cider. An’ as it happened, he 
tackled the very hardest barrel there wuz in the 
suller, one that hadn’t never been tackled, an’ 
wuz seven years old if it wuz a minute. 

Wal, they said they would be to home by nine, 
an’ when it got ten Amanda Jane got worried. 
But Eben, who had got jest enough cider down 
him to make him feel rich an’ ie 
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cider will make anyone feel when you get jest 
enough down—he told her not to worry, for the 
boys wuz all right, an’ wuz probably havin’ a 
splendid time. An’ finally they went to bed. 
His mother not goin’, mind you, without leavin’ 
a good warm fire for her boy, an’ the door 
onlocked, an’ a pie, an’ some nut-cakes, an’ 
things, on a stand by the stove. 

Wal, the clock struck eleven, an’ Amanda 
Jane a-growin’ worrieder an’ worrieder, an’ not 
sleepin’ a wink, when all of a sudden she heard 
the horse an’ cutter drive into the yard, an’ stop 


to the horse-barn; an’ she turned over an’ felt : 


easy. She had been a-settin’ up on end in the 
bed, with her night-cap pushed back, a-listenin’. 
But time went on, an’ no boys come in, an’ she 
set up on end agin an’ listened. An’ finally she 
hunched Eben, an’ told him that the horge had 
come, but the boys hadn’t. An’ he snapped her 
up, as men will when they are rousted up from a 
sleep: 

** Wal, wal, what if they hain’t? They are on- 
harnessin’.”’ 

An’ he dropped off to sleep agin. But moth- 
ers’ eyes are wakeful, an’ mothers’ hearts beats 
warm an’ faithful, an’ pretty, soon she rousted 
him up agin, an’ told him that ‘‘ he must get up, 
for sumthin’ had happened to them boys, an’ 
she knew it.” 

An’ he, beginnin’ to feel kinder skairt, got up 
an’ dressed him, an’ lit the lantern, an’ went 
out; an’ there stood the horse all covered with 
white frost, an’ sumthin’ a-lyin’ in the bottom of 
the cutter. He lifted up the robe, an’ there lay 
Jake Rumsey, dead stupid drunk—with the 
cider-jug by the side o’ him, empty: 

Eben Landers’es heart beat like a sledge-ham- 
mer, an’ his voice wuz hoarse an’ awful screech- 
in’ as he hollered out to him: 

“‘Where is Tip? Where is Tip?” 

But he might jest as well have asked the 
horse, an’ better, for that could whinner, an’ 
had all the sense it was born with. 

An’ by that time Amanda Jane wuz out there, 
a-wringin’ her hands an’ a-cryin’, more’n half 
crazy. An’ they rousted up the neighbers, an’ 
carried Jake in, an’ I s’pose no mortal man will 
ever know jest what Eben Landers’es feelin’s 
wuz, as they carried in the empty cider-jug, an’ 
set: it down. 

An’ then Eben an’ one of the neighbers got 
into the cutter an’ drove that horse back on a 
hard run, an’ about three miles back they found 
him. They found Tip a-lyin’ on the road, jest 
as he had fell ont o’ the cutter, with his typ 
hands froze stiff, an’ both of his feet. 

They thought he wuz dead, an’ the doctor said 








that half an hour more would have killed him. 
If the horse hadn't happened to come home—if 
Amanda Jane hadn’t happened to have been 
awake an’ heard it—that young life would have 
ended there. But no, there wuz no happen in 
the matter. 

Things don’t happen. The Mighty One who 
watches the fall of a snow-flake, an’ the flight 
of a wild bird, wuz not unmindful of the fate of 
that bright young life. But poor boy—poor Tip! 
His hands an’ feet had to be cut off, an’ he jest 
lived through the operation, that is all. He 
looks like a shadow ; but not more like one than 
his mother. 

An’ now I am tellin’ the plain livin’ truth: 
Amanda Jane’s hair, which that Friday wus 
black as a coal, is full of white threads. Sor- 
row’s hand, that has lain so heavy on that poor 
head, has left ’em there. 

An’ that woman wuz as innercent as an infant 
babe; an’ that is one of the awfulest things con- 
nected with the hull subject of intemperance— 
how the innercent suffer with the guilty. 

As I said to Josiah, says I: 

*¢ You have said to me, Josiah Allen, time an’ 
agin, that it wuz all right to sell cider an’ drink 
it. If anybody wuz fool enough to get drunk, 
it wuz their own business—it didn’t hurt any- 
body only themselves.’’ 

And says I: “Josiah Allen, if you wuz ever 
goin’ to say that to me agin, I want you to go 
an’ look at Amanda Jane Landers’es hair.” 

“Lay Jane Landers’es head onto me, if you 
want to,” says Josiah, in a surly tone. 

Says I, in reasonable axents: ‘I hain’t laid 
her head onto you. I lay it to you a-upholdin’ 
of it.” 

‘Wal, wal, you are allus a-layin’ things to 
me, an’ I s’pose you allus will be.” 

Says I: ‘‘Josiah, I am allus a-callin’ things 
by their right names, an’ a findin’ out things.” 

‘« Wal, wal, I can’t help it if you be.’’ 

Josiah feels awful on the subject. It has cut 
him down awfully, he thought so much of Tip. 
Ile has acted first-rate, Josiah Allen has. It 
wuz only yesterday that I heard a awful katouse 
an’ knockin’ round up the back-stairs, an’ I took 
my hands right out o’ the dish-water an’ run 
out into the wood-house to see what the matter 
wuz. An’ there Josiah Allen wuz, a-luggin’ the 
eider-barrel upstairs to pour into the viniger. 
His had ted him, till he had come 
right.out an’ acted like a hero an’ a warrior in 
the path of right. I wuz proud of that man. 
My emotions wuz beautiful, as I stood there an’ 
see him a-denyin’ eelf, an’ makin’ a martyr of 
himself, an’ strainin’ his back, for true an’ noble 
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principle. But he, though his actions wuz so 
noble an’ beautiful, wouldn’t come right out an’ 
tell me how he felt. He concealed his grand an’ 
heroic emotions, as men will, by puttin’ on a 
mask of indifference an’ even crossness. An’ as 
he see me stand there a-watchin’ him, he mut- 
tered sumthin’ about: 

“Its bein’ all dumb nonsense, a-makin’ so 
much dumb viniger.”’ 

An’ there I hadn’t mentioned viniger to him. 
But I didn’t say nothin’ back. Truly, there is a 
time to let men scold, an’ a time to curb ’em in. 
When they are a-climbin’. up the steep path o’ 
right, luggin’ an’ tuggin’ a barrel with ’em, if a 
fittle scoldin’ an’ mutterin’ is a-goin’ to relieve 
’em, I let ’em scold an’ mutter. 

I didn’t say nothin’ at the time to praise him, 
knowin’ that, tuckered out an’ feelin’ as he did, 
praise wouldn’t be took as I would wish praise 
to be took. But I went to work and got a extra- 








good dinner a-purpose to reward him. I knew 
well it would be the sweetest reward I could 
give him. He knew well how pleased, how 
highly tickled, I wuz by his actions. Why, I 
jest piled the raisins into the plum-puddin’. 
An’ I didn’t scrimp any in the short’nin’ of the 
chicken-pie crust; an’ as to jelly an’ canned 
fruit, 1 wuz lavish an’ profuse. He realized my 
feelin’s—an’ oh, what a dinner that man did 
eat. He eat.like a man a-mowin’. 

Eben Landers is a changed man. Not a drop 
0’ cider will that man ever make agin as long as 
he lives. As I said, he don’t need any more 
arguments from Samanthy. For that greatest 
preacher, whose mighty eloquence melts the 
hardest hearts, has took up the subject. 

Truly, when the divine pleadin’ of sorrow an’ 
the hauntin’ voice of repentance are speakin’ te 
a man’s soul, Samanthy’s is not needed. But 


poor Tip—poor boy ! 
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Tue simplest things, some subtle spell 
Entwines in all life’s phases : 

As childhood’s happy hours come back 
At sight of meadow daisies ; 

4s looking on the sea, the past 
Upon the present rushes; 

As in the wood, a long-hushed voice 
Breaks through the song of thrushes, 


And deeps of half-forgotten tears 
Are troubled by the measure 
Of some old song, heard long ago, 
When life o’er-brimmed with pleasure; 
When “evil days had not come nigh.” 
Ah, how the heart remembers 
The fires of youth, and fans in vain 
Their gray and lifeless embers, 


A rushy brook, its shallows green 
With peppermint and cresses ; 

A woody bank, with shadows dim, 
A magic power possesses 

To stir my spirit to its depths, 
Bring back a joy long over, 

When Sister Millie played with me, 
By brook and wild-wood cover. 


A breath of woodland ferns, and lo! 
The mists of years are parted: 

I seem a care-free girl again, 
Bright-haired and happy-hearted ; 

I see the road beside the wood, 
"Tis balmy summer weather, 

Tom Brown and I from singing-school 


Go loitering h t er. 
oo i1i a 


Von. 





The ferns grew thick along the way, 
The air with incense filling, 

That blended with first love’s sweet spell, 
Which our soft hearts was thrilling; 

And scent of ferns has power for aye 
To set my pulses glowing, 

Though years have passed, and o’er Tom’s vest 
The daisied grass is blowing. 


When fall the misty autumn eves, 
And it is softly raining: 

When through the gloaming, far aud near, 
The crickets are complaining: 

A thought belonging to my past 
With sudden strength arises, 

And with sweet airs, from youth's far shore, 
My weary soul surprises. 


But night and day, in storm and sun, 
One memory up-springing 
Uplifts me, till I almost think 
Thear the angels singing. 
Two hazel eyes, two eyes of blue, 
Seem smiling on me ever ; 
Two voices whisper, through my dreams, 
“ We'll meet beyond the river.” 


Thus tenderly does memory 
Restore life’s morning glory, 

Ere bitter loss was traced across 
The sweet unfinished story. 

Beyond all time is perfect peace, 

® In which my heart reposes, 

Faith's hand has touched grief’s thorny crown, 

And turned the thorns to roses. ’ 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE,’’ ETC., ETC. 





So great a change have the last thirty years | Goff had “an attack”’ in the night, it was known 
produced in the social condition of this country, | before breakfast in the farthest cabin of St. Do- 
that before I relate an incident which occurred } mingo; and when the time came for Mrs. Kildare’s 
in 1852, I feel as if I should apologize for its } cousin, in Philadelphia, to send her a spring hat, 
incredibility. In some respects, the United the town was on the watch for the box, which 
States of that date was as different from et Deipps, the carrier, always brought up in the 
country known to the present generation as is’ buggy, when he came as usual with the mail, on 
Russia now. To that change, I must refer my } Tuesday evenings. 
readers for explanation of whatever may seem { “Ha, Deipps, what’s this?” the Colonel would 
strange or unnatural in my story. ‘ say, affecting surprise, as he put on his specta- 

The village of Kittery lies among the Pennsyl-? cles. ‘Philadelphia, eh? Pomps and vanities, 
vania hills, closely bordering on Maryland. No} I suppose. Ah, these women, these women. 
railway in 1852 came near it: even the National ; Handle it gently, Deipps. Aha! here comes 
Road left it contemptuously on one side. A Mrs. Baltzer to get the pattern.” 

‘turnpike,’ badly kept by the farmers, crept ‘Yes, the ladies everywhere like to keep up 
lazily from the county town through the hills? with the ton,” said Deipps. ‘ But I don’t know 
up to it, dwindling down at the end of its jour-} any town in my rounds where they get the style 
ney into the long crooked village street, with its { straight from the East as they do in Kittery, 
occasional houses on either side, each imbedded 3 thanks to your good lady.” 

in its garden of corn, tomatoes, hollyhocks, and A compliment, as he knew, sure to bring him 
dahlias. a glass of the Colonel’s famous old, bottled, apple- 

Colonel Kildare lived in the big brick house, } toddy. 
at the top of the hill; and Doctor Goff inthe} By the time that the box was opened, and Mrs. 
little stone house, at the bottom. In these two} Kildare, with slightly flushed face, prepared to 
dwellings was all the Brahmin blood of the vil-} take this new marvel from its tissue-paper folds, 
lage: that, everybody knew and felt. Kittery} Mrs. Baltzer, and Jennie Edson, and all the 
was as proud of its aristocracy as of its myste-} ladies in town, were standing breathlessly about 
rious Oriental tree, which was the only onein the; her. She lifts it out, shakes loose the purple 
State. But there was no outward distinction} ribbons and dangling bugles from its peaked 
between ranks. When the sewing society met at? crown, and with deliberation places it on her 
Mrs. Kildare’s, Mrs. Baltzer, the milliner, and} head. There is a pause of suspense—silence. 
pretty little Jane Edson, the blacksmith’s daugh- } Then Mrs. Baltzer draws a long breath. 
ter, were among the most active and prominent “Of all the beautiful hats you’ve had from 
members; and Jane used to run in every day to? the East, ma’am,”’ she cries, ‘‘that is the most 
talk to poor old Mrs. Goff, who had been bed-} tasty.’ 
ridden for ten years, and to listen for the hun- “Tasty? It’s lovely,’ echoes Jennie Edson, 
dredth time to her account of how, once, when } who, in imagination, has already built a peaked 
she was picking coffee before browning it, she; crown and drooping lace over her own curly 
found a queer-looking seed and planted it, and } hair and soft eyes. 
out of that came the Oriental tree, which was ‘Yes, I must say it’s very becoming,” says 
the wonder of all travelers that had ever visited } Mrs. Kildare, and turns from side to side, and 
Kittery. peeks and nods at herself in the glass. ‘ Well, 

At the back of the town, behind the shady } I’ll take it off, so you can have a good look at it, 
Commons, was St. Domingo, a huddle of shanties } Mrs. Baltzer.” For she knows perfectly well 
filled with negroes: the descendants, it was sup-{ that there will be a long procession of peaked 
posed, of runaway slaves; for Kittery was con-{ crowns and purple ribbons up the aisle next 
veniently near the Maryland line. Sunday. 

The town was so completely shut off from the With all this neighborly feeling, the town, as 
outside world, that the people fell back on each } may be supposed, took a keen interest in the 
other for interest and occupation. When Mrs. } fact that Jennie Edson and young Habersham, 
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the carpenter, were engaged at last, and were to; ‘“‘ Well, I must be gettin’ to bed, gentlemen,” 
be married in a month. Jennie, with her driv-} he said. ‘I’ve business down to Cross-Roads, 
ing energy, red lips, and beaming eyes, and her } to-morrow, an’ I must be up early.” 
innocent coquetry, was everyboily’s friend, and Donner remarked, civilly, that it was a long 
seemed to belong to tlie community. What would } pull to Cross-Roads, and asked “‘ what horse did 
the church fairs or sewing-bees do without her? he allow to take?” Then he was permitted to 
For that slow, quiet Matt Habersham to take { depart. Nobody ever pressed Sheppard to stay 
her all to himself was a ridiculous monopoly. ¢in any company, though he was the gentlest, 
«« Besides,’’ said Donner, the innkeeper, when mildest-mannered man in town. 
the matter was being discussed for the twentieth Passing with his airy noiseless step down the 
time on his long porch, ‘to go to the root of the § street, he turned into a shady lane, at the foot of 
matter, Jennie’s marryin’ below her. The Haber-} which a new cottage was set, in the midst of en 
shams are strangers, an’ the Edsons is among our } enclosure of four or five acres, already laid out in 
first settlers. Lemme see, Matthoo’s mother garden and orchard. Shep’s eye passed over 
on’y come to Kittery in ’34—eighteen year ago. { the pretty little house; the trim fences; the 
Matthoo was about three, just in shorts.” 3 flower-beds, which the carpenter had dug and 
“T mind her,” said old Jonas, the hostler, who ; planted after his day’s work was done. But 














was balancing himself on the edge of the horse- 
trough. ‘Mrs. Habersham was a_ peaked, 
delikkit little woman; couldn’t wash, nor cook a 
meal’s vittles, nor nothin’, without gettin’ faint. 
My wife, that’s Nancy, my first, took her an’ the 
chile to job around for their feed. But Nancy { 
soon said she warn’t worth her salt.”’ 

‘Who were the Habershams, anyhow?” said 
a thin, light-eyed young man in the corner, 
speaking in a mild womanish voice. 

There was a sudden silence, and a quick ex- 
change of significant glances. Shep Wolfe had 
been in love with Jennie for years, as everybody 
knew; but nobody knew how he was bearing his 
disappointment. How could anyone tell what 
was going on under that perpetually smiling 
face? This was the first time he had mentioned 
the affair, and Donner felt that he deserved a 
full answer. 

‘Well, ’tain’t known exactly. Mrs. Haber- 
sham was clost-mouthed. She was a widder from 
Virginny, in redooced circumstances. More’n 
that, she never evened to nobody. She warn’t 
used to work, as Jonas says; her hands was as 
white as a baby’s. But she had lots of sperrit. 
She tuk up tailorin’, an’ dyein’, an’ knittin’, an’ 
so paid her way, till she died. Matt’s got the 
same push in him, for all he’s quiet. He'll 
get on.” 

‘‘He’s got on,”’ said Lomax, the storekeeper, 
who was a hot irascible fellow, and a friend of 
Habersham’s.. ‘‘ That lot he’s bought is the best 
small patch in Kittery; an’ look at the house ? 
he’s built on it. He deserves the gal, Matthoo 
does.”’ 

This was said with a triumphant nod at Shep, 
who met it with his smiling lack-lustre eyes, 





there was no apparent jealousy in his calm sur- 
vey. He drew behind the lilac hedge, as Haber- 
sham and Jennie came up from the garden, and 
went into the house. They lighted a lamp, and 
he could see Jennie’s face, as she flew from one 
room to the other, peering into pans and tins in 
the kitchen, examining the centre-table in the 
parlor, or the two precious red alum vases, 
finally forcing Matthew into one rocking-chair, 
and perching herself daintily in another. 

“‘T declare, this parlor is as pretty as Mrs. 
Kildare’s,” she exclaimed. ‘When we get 
father’s and mother’s photographs hung up with 
red strings, and my potichomanie basket on the 
table—you’ve never told me yet, Matt, where 
you got these chairs and the table?” 

She was leaning back in the rocking-chair, 
her face turned up smiling, expectant. . Haber- 
sham, his back to the wall, was looking down at 
her, a passionate heat on his swarthy, finely-cut 
face. He had forgotten to answer. 

‘The chairs? Oh, I made them,” he said, at 
last. 

««Théy were not in the shop—” 

“No. I worked at them in the loft, after 
night. I have been at work at them since May.” 

‘‘We were not engaged in. May. Suppose,”’ 
with a mischievous shrug and smile, “I had 
accepted Sheppard, after all ?”’ 

Wolfe could not see his rival’s face. Haber- 
sham did not speak fora moment. Then he said, 
in his peculiar quiet voice: 

“‘T should have sent you the poor things all 
the same, Jennie. I made them for you.” 

“But you? What would you have done?” 
she persisted, curiously watching him. 

Habersham was totally different from the other 


pulling thoughtfully, meanwhile, at his yellow; men in Kittery. He did not love nor hate like 
beard. Nobody spoke for awhile, until Wolfe; them. Jennie could not understand any suca 
unsounded hidden depths of passion; it made 


rose, with a stretch and yawn. 
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her uncomfortable, fond as she was of him. She 
was perpetually trying to tear his heart open, to 
see to the bottom of it. 

‘‘ Would you have stayed in Kittery, if I had 
been Sheppard’s wife ?’’ she insisted. 

‘*We will not talk of it any longer,” he re- 
plied, gently. ‘‘You are not Sheppard’s wife. 
I remember,’’ he began, with a sudden change 
of tone, ‘‘ when I made these things, how slowly 
I worked. -I was afraid to finish them. When 
I chipped and polished the chairs and tables for 
you to use, I fancied that in some way I touched 
you—lI came near to you.” 

‘“What an absurd boy you are,’ Jennie 
laughed. But the tears came to her eyes. 
Habersham stooped and kissed them. Wolfe 
drew back quickly, and left the window. When 
Jennie and Matt came out, a moment later, they 
saw him strolling down the path, swinging a 
stick lightly and whistling softly to himself. 

The lovers came every evening to inspect the 
progress in their little home; and every evening 
Sheppard played the spy, hiding in the thick 
shrubbery. But if their happiness disturbed 
him he did not show it: the smiling face, peer- 
jng at them from the lilacs, was that of an 
amused benignant friend. 

One night, after he had thus watched them, he 
strolled down the street to his own house, as usual, 
and went, as usual, as if aimlessly, to his own 
room. But when the church-clock had struck 
eleven, and all the village was asleep, he crept‘out 
of the back-door to the stable, saddled a horse, 
and rode at a breakneck pace across the hills. 
Early next morning, he dismounted at the inn in 
the county town, sixteen miles distant. His horse 
was wet and panting; but Sheppard was cool, 
and as neat and natty, from his spotted blue neck- 
tie to his shining boots, as though he had that 
instant stepped out of hischamber. He entered, 
and lazily surveyed the group of loungers in the 
bar-room. Then sauntering up to a powerfully- 
built bearded man, he bowed.. 

** Major Starr, I presume ?”’ 

“Yes!” with a scowl. The Major always 
scowled suspiciously at strangers. 

‘“‘T am Sheppard P. Wolfe, Attorney-at-Law in 
Kittery. I received a letter from you, on Friday, 
inquiring—” 

«Yes, yes,”’ lowering his voice, with a warn- 
ing gesture. ‘Well, Mr. Wolfe, any discov- 
eries ?” 

“‘T have found the man you are looking for. 
He is a carpenter in Kittery, by the name of 
Habersham.” 

The Major made a clucking sound, expressive 
of keen delight. 





*« A—a likely fellow—stout—healthy ?”’ 

“Oh, very likely.’ Mr. Wolfe’s smile broad- 
ened a little. ‘Skillful at his trade, too. I 
should say such a slave ought to be worth a cool 
four thousand.”’ ' 

** Mother alive?” 

‘‘No. Unfortunately, she has been dead for 
sixteen years.” 

«It is just eighteen years since she ran away.” 

“Yes; that is the time. But,” with a slight 
anxiety in his tone, ‘‘ they describe her as a deli- 
cate soft-handed woman, unfit for hard work of 
any kind.” 

‘* Well, Lydia was as white as any woman I 
ever saw. Brought up in the house as my wife’s 
maid, you know. Keen little devil! To think 
she’s cheated me these eighteen years. The 
boy’s got a stretch of work before him to pay up 
for it. Well, well. When shall we set out?’ he 
broke off, impatiently. 

** At once, if you wish.” 

«But you haven’t had your breakfast ?”° 

“I do not need any. Let me have a fresh 
horse, Barber; and take care of my-mare until I 
send for her.’ 

Major Starr, who knew his business, was 
accompanied by the Sheriff, one or two consta- 
bles, and a few of the’new friends whom he had 
made in the town. They expected to see some 
fun, they called it, as the runaway slave passed 
himself off as a white man, and had acquired 
social standing in Kittery; and there would 
probably be resistance. They might be needed 
to maintain, as they phrased it, the dignity of 
the law. 

When the cortege approached the town, Wolfe 
rode up to the. Major. 

‘*T prefer not to appear in this matter,’’ he 
said, with a sudden air of candor, ‘I like this 
poor devil. I have been kind to him, indeed, 
and-—” 

“T understand you, Mr. Wolfe. Your feelings 
do you honor. I shall not need your assistance 
any longer. It’s a clear case, no doubt. But—”’ 

He broke off abruptly, pulling out his purse. 

‘No, no. I am already paid,” said Wolfe, 
quickly. But the next moment he rode up 
alongside of the Major, and held out his hand, 
with the remark: ‘It’s foolish, after all, to 
refuse a fair fee, eh?’’ 

“T should say so.” 

Wolfe’s palm closed on the bills, as he turned 
his horse down a side lane, entering the town by 
another road. 

The sun shone warmly into Habersham’s shop, 
that afternoon, its yellow beams lighting up the 
dusty air and the heaps of curled shavings on 
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the floor. The carpenter had thrown off his 
jacket, and in his shirt-sleeves and with bare 
head was whistling to keep time to the steady 
s-z-2-z of his plane. — 

Colonel Kildare and Donner came up the street 
hastily, stopped at the wide door, then stepped 
inside. Matt nodded, but did not pause in his 
work for a moment; for the shop was one of the 
village gossiping plaees, and the two often 
stopped there for awhile. Now, however, they 
did not indulge in their usual lazy dribble of 
talk; but stood silent, furtively but curiously 
inspecting him, as if they saw the familiar feat- 
ures by a new light. 

Matt stopped at last, passed his arm over his 
wet forehead, and then tried the edge of his 
plane with his thumb. 

‘‘ What’s the word to-day, Colonel? I thought 
I heard the tramp of horses’ feet awhile ago. 
Anything up?” 

‘‘ Well, yes,” said Donner. 

He gave a quick questioning glance at the 
Colonel, who answered by a nod. Kildare was a 
little weazened old man, nervous and fidgety in 
his movements. He was singularly quiet to-day, 
and stood with his back to Matt, so that the lat- 
ter could not see him. The pompous landlord 
puffed a little before he began. 

‘‘Strykes is up. Sheriff Strykes, you know, 
and three constables from Somerset, and with 
them a lot of other folks—’”’ 

‘“A posse comitatus? Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Matt spoke in quick hurried tones, and reached 
for his cap. 

‘‘No, don’t go, Habersham. There’s a fellow 
there from Georgia—a Major—” 

He stopped, eyeing Matt keenly. But the 
young man did not blench. He stood waiting, 
eager and amused, as any lad in Kittery would 
be, at the rare chance of an incident in that 
sleepy town. 

‘¢ Major—Major Starr. That's the name.” 

Matt took up his cap, and pulled out the fur 
rim. 

‘“‘He has come here,’’ went on the landlord, 
‘to find a runaway slave.” 

The Colonel gathered his courage, and looked 
at Habersham; even made a step towards him. 
Matt was still turning his cap about in his hand. 

“Runaway slave? In St. Domingo?” he said, 
at last. 

“‘No. Lord knows I wish it was Tom Craw- 
ford he’d laid claim to,’’ burst out Donner. 
“That would be a good riddance.” 

“Yes, Crawford could well be spared,’’ said 
Matt, coolly. ‘‘ Who is it he does claim?” 


“He says—” 

Donner lowered his voice. Then he ened 
the big door to, which act. left them in partial 
darkness, except for a beam of light which struck 
through the window, and fell full on Haber- 
sham’s head. 

‘“* He says that a house-servant of his, named 
Lydia, ran away, eighteen years ago, and came 
North; that he has lately found, through the 
other niggers, that she came to Kittery; and he’s 
followed her.” 

“T know no woman of that name among our 
darkeys,”’ said Matt. 

He took up his jacket and drew it on, but- 
toning it closely. Both men were scanning him, 
as though they had never seen him before. He 
had a light compactly-built figure, the figure of a 
well-born white: but how dark he was. Why 
had they never noticed his color before ? 

“The woman—Lydia—is dead,’’ said Donner. 

*¢ Who does he want, then ?” 

The innkeeper hesitated. 

“She had a son, he says; a boy of about 
three years old.” 

The Colonel, as Donner spoke, went up to 
Matt. He liked the boy. They had often gone 
hunting together; together they had fought the 
last township election, and won it. 

‘*When Donner was goin’ to tell him,” he 
said, afterwards, ‘‘it cut me as if it had been 
‘my own son. I didn’t know as I keered for any 
man that a’ way.” 

‘‘Who is the boy? He must be a man now,” 
said Matt, looking the landlord directly in the 
eye. ' 

‘‘ He is a man,’’ stammered Donner. 

“Matt, Matt!’ cried the Colonel, catching 
him by the shoulder, ‘I don’t believe it. That 
is—I don’t know—God help us.” 

‘What do you mean?’’ The carpenter turned 
from one to the other. ‘‘ Who is this boy ?”’ 

«“‘You—you! Starr has identified your mother 
as his slave.’’ 

Matt flung off the hold of the Colonel, and 
glared at them both. 

‘“‘Is this meant as a joke, gentlemen? Because 
if it is, it’s a poor one.”’ 

“It’s no joke, boy. Starr is at Squire Hutts’ 
office now, swearin’ to the facts. The constables 
are outside here, guardin’ the shop. They let 
the Cunnel an’ me pass, to break the matter to 
you.” 

“A slave? 





Habersham 
“This is 


Mother a slave?’ 


broke into a yell of wild laughter. 
simply ridiculous,” 

_ “Then,” cried Kildare, anxiously, ‘‘ you know 
who your mother was? She left some papers— 
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proof? She never, you see, said a word about } your leading citizens, and they recognize her as 
her past life to any of us. Collect yourself, } a woman known by the name of Habersham, 
Matt. ‘Try and think. Your freedom depends? This young man is her son, and my property. I 


on it.”’ don’t want to make any disturbance. But the 
‘‘Freedom? Do you think I—’ law is on my side, and I can’t afford to lose my 
He stopped, and wiped the drops of sweat; money. Sheriff, do your duty.” 

from his face, “Stop! I have something to say,” said the 


“No,” he went on, ‘‘mother never told me} Colonel. He was shaking nervously. 
anything, except that my father was dead, and He drew Starr apart. 
that we had belonged to a very different station; ‘‘Matt Habersham may be your slave,” he 
from that we held here.” said. ‘I don’t know. It has to be proved yet. 
“I’m afraid that’s true enough,’ muttered; But he has been my equal, sir, and my friend. 
Kildare. That boy—well, no matter. But if it’s proved 
A volley of terrific blows resounded on the { that he belongs to you, set. your price on him. 
door at that moment. The door flew open. The; He has a house, and will make up the sum in 
crowd, headed by the constables, rushed in. } Kittery. I'll head the paper.” 





Starr stood apart. ‘*Give us time, Major,” added Donner. ‘ We 
The officers seized Matt. can’t give in to see Matt turned into a nigger 
‘‘ Here’s your man, sir,” they shouted. and a slave, and swept off like that. It’s late in 


They were powerful men; but Matt hurled; the day. Wait till to-morrow, and we'll talk the 
thein to the ground. : matter coolly over to-night.” 

‘Stand back,’’ he shouted. ‘I am as white } “Well, gentlemen—’ The Major hesitated. 
@ man as any here. You, Strykes—you hound? ‘‘I don’t want to be hard on the fellow. He 
You came whining to me to help elect you, and I looks like a decent lad—” 


would not do it because you are a thief, and now; ‘‘ One of the best mechanics in Kittery,’”’ inter- 


you head this plot. Call off your dogs.” ; rupted Donner, “and engaged to a pretty, good 
“‘T didn’t know what I know now, when [} girl.” 
asked your vote, Habersham,’’ said Strykes, ‘“‘Umph! Have you a jail? I must make 


" with a chuckle. “You've tricked us all.” 
‘You must bring sufficient proof that this man 
is your slave, or you cannot seize him,” said the ; as safely as in any jail.” 


; sure of my man, if I stay over night.” 
! 

Colonel, interposing, and addressing Starr. ‘‘T have waited for eighteen years. I suppose 
| 
; 


“No. But he can be locked up in my office, 


‘You know that much law, don’t you?” one night more can make little difference,”’ said 
The crowd instantly surged up to back him. } the Major, wishing to be as kind as possible. 
Matt was their friend, and they would have done} While this colloquy was going on, Shep Wolfe 
it before, but they had too wholesome a dread of } pressed through the crowd up to Matt. 
the law, to interfere without a leader. ‘“‘They’re raising money to buy you off,” he 
‘‘The proof is complete,” said the Major. whispered, smiling. 
There was a breathless pause, waiting for the “Buy me off? It is proved, then?” 
next sentence. Every face was turned to Haber- “Oh, yes. But there’ll be a compromise.” 
sham, who stood alone in the midst, his eyes; Matt staggered back. The constable caught 
fixed on Starr’s. In this last moment, frightful} and upheld him. At that moment, Edson, 
doubt had crept over him. Could it be true? } Jennie’s father, grimy from the forge, hurried 
There had always been a strange mystery about ' up, and held out both his black hands to Matt. 
his mother. He knew nothing of her—of him- ‘‘Sad business, Mr. Edson,’”’ interposed Wolfe. 
self. ‘« But they'll buy him off.” 
‘I am white,” he said, facing Starr. ‘‘Every; ‘What difference does that make ?”’ said Matt, 
man in Kittery knows me.” fiercely. ‘‘If it is true, let me go. It’s all at 
Starr turned his back on him. He was at} an end here.” 
bottom a kind-hearted man. Something in Matt’s} ‘‘ Yes,’’ quickly added Wolfe. ‘Of course, 
manly bearing touched him. But he felt that} Mr. Edson. It’s all at an end for him here.” 
he had been cheated, somehow, out of the work} But the blacksmith held on to Matt tightly. 
of half a lifetime. ‘ ‘“‘Danged if I believe one word of it,’ he 
‘“‘The proof is complete,’’ he said to Kildare. } Swore. ‘ Nor will Jennie, neither, if I know my 
‘‘T have traced my slave to Somerset, and there} gal. Here she comes. Stand back, gentlemen, 
I found the man who hauled her and her child} if you please. Seems to me she’s ‘got more right 
to Kittery on a wagon. I have described her to} here than any of us.” 
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Jennie passed through the crowd. She saw 
none of them. Whenshe reached Matt, she put 
her white face up to be kissed as usual, as if no 
one was near. 

‘What are you trembling for?’’ she said, 
seizing his arms, in a kind of breathless anger. 
‘‘Why do you look so wretched? One would 
think you—you believe it. I would fight to 
the death before I would give in.” 

“But,” said Shep, softly, ‘‘if it is true, what 
is there for you to fight?” 

For her answer, Jennie only looked brightly 
up in Matt’s face, and smiled. 

Major Starr came up. 

“Sheriff, you will hold this man until to- 
morrow morning. You are responsible for him. 
Mr. Donner will furnish a secure room in which 
to confine him.”’ 

‘“‘ We will not give Mr, Donner that trouble,” 
said a loud commanding voice; and Doctor Goff 
sprang off his horse, and pushed aside the crowd. 
“Take your hand, Sheriff, off of that man. I can 
satisfy you,’ turning to Starr. ‘‘Mr. Haber- 
sham is the son of a small planter, in Virginia: 
a drunken fellow, whose brutalities drove his wife 
to fly, with her son. I had a correspondence 
with him all about it before his death, and have 
the letters to prove all that I say.” 

“« And where is my Lydia, then?’ 

“Your Lydia, I suspect, was a woman known 





here as White Lize, who came to Kittery about 
the same time as Mrs. Habersham. She and her 
boy are both dead. You can hear all about them 
in the negro quarter. Come, Habersham. My 
wife is waiting supper for you. Come, Jennie.” 

In another hour the sudden storm of excite- 
ment had died out of the village. Starr and the 
posse were gone, and Matt and Jennie, slowly 
walking down the shady lane to their house, 
could see the white puff of dust which marked 
their way up the hill-road. 

The lovers opened the little gate, and went into 
the quiet parlor. The moon shone faintly in 
through the windows. 

‘‘Was it only last night that we were here?” 
said Habersham. ‘‘It seems a long time: as if 
I had been down through death since then.” 

Jennie pressed his arm to her side. 

‘But I stayed beside you there,” she said, 
with a trembling laugh. “I always will. I 
always will.” 

On the inn-porch, Donner, the Colonel, and all 
the other men of the village, discussed the great 
event of the day. 

‘« But, gentlemen,” said Donner, impressively, 
‘¢T am only surprised that Shep had nothing te 
do with that affair. I have always expected that 
fellow to show the wolf’s teeth under the lamb’s 
skin. And he'll do it some day. Mark my 
words.” 





THE DREAM OF THE UNSENT LETTER. 





BY MINNIE IRVING. 





Beneatu an oak, upon a hill, 
That overlooked a long green land, 
I dreamed my love lay still—so still 
He moved not either foot or hand. 


For three long days so he had lain, 
And watched with eager eyes intent, 

To see the postman, o’er the plain, 
Come with the note I never sent, 


But now he slept, no more to wake— 
Oh, very faintly came his breath ; 

No dawn of day his dreams would break, 
He slumbered on and on to death. 


He looked so chill—he looked so white, 
As if already he was dead. 

I laughed at first, though sad the sight, 
The postman never came, I said, 


Up ragged rocks, that morn, my feet 
Had climbed, to gather where it grew, 
A wreath of honeysuckle sweet ; 
T held it now, all wet with dew, 


I shook the drops upon his face, 
The blossoms from the stem I broke 
And shower’d them on him, till the place 
Was odorous; he never woke. 





Then sudden I began to weep, 
I flung my fragrant wreath aside ; 
He is so still, it is not sleep, 
But death that holds him fast, I cried. 


Once more I'll touch my lips to this 
Dear face of his, ere I depart ; 

I bent above him with a kiss, 
He woke and clasped me to his heart. 


I started from my dream; I heard 
The winter wind, the winter rain; 
The ivy, like a frightened bird, 
Was beating on the window-pane 


So vivid had my vision been, 
The honeysuckle’s rich perfume 

I deemed, as on the hill-top green, 
Must linger round him in his room 


To-morrow I will rise, I thought, 
And do the thing this vision bade; 
Will send the letter, as I ought, 
The letter all too long delayed. 


I smiled and turned once more to rest, 
Ere this new day that comes is past; 
Nay, ere it fades toward the west, 
The postman will have come at last. 
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BY ZAIDEE BETTS SMITH. 





‘‘NEARLY everyone has a romance, of some 
kind, sometime in their life,’’ said Miss Bettie. 

Click, click, went her shining knitting-needles. 

Her small blue eyes were fixed absently on 
the little wood-fire. She knitted without looking, 
from long habit. 

“‘Everyone, Miss Bettie?’ asked Priscilla 
North. ‘Then you had one, too.” 

“It was all very long ago,” remarked the old 
maid. ‘Can you believe I was ever pretty ?”’ 

Priscilla opened her mouth to speak. She 
hardly knew what she was going to say; but 
Miss Bettie did not wait to hear her. 

“Yes, I was pretty once,” she said, ‘“‘and I 
was called ‘Charming Bettie’.”’ e 

She laughed a little oddly at this, and went 
on with her knitting a few moments in silence. 

‘My hair was always curly,” she continued, 
presently, ‘‘and my eyes used to be very bright. 
My cheeks were red—so red, they accused me 
of painting many a time, and my teeth white 
and even, and my figure round and trim. Yes, 
I was called ‘Charming Bettie’,’’ she repeated, 
and her lips twitched with something like a smile 
of pleased recollection. 

Somehow, Priscilla did not feel quite so like 
smiling now. She thought it was a little pathetic 
. —Miss Bettie’s innocent vanity concerning the 
past. She wondered, as she too watched the bright 
wood fire, if she would look like Miss Bettie, 
when she was her age, and if everything in life 
would seem so ended for her. 

There was so little left in the lonely little old 
maid’s life, she thought, with youthful pity. 

She had her snug brown house, with its pretty 
old-fashioned garden, her birds and her flowers, 
and her white kitten, it was true; but she must, 
at times,. be very lonely, in spite of it all. 

Priscilla could picture her in the long winter 
evenings, sitting in the little dim lamp-lighted 
parlor, knitting—knitting. 

“‘ Miss Bettie,” she said, gently, after a little, 
who called you that—‘ Charming Bettie’? 

“Who? Qh,agood many. He called me so, 
first, and then they all got to calling me that.” 

‘*Go on, please,” said Priscilla, slipping down 
on the floor beside the fat kitten. ‘Tell me all 
about it—do.” 

‘Well, I might as well tell you, I guess,’’ said 
Miss la “IT never have told anyone 





yet. But, sometimes, I think it would do me 
good just to speak about it I get tired of only 
thinking—I think so much,” with a little sigh, 
and the knitting lying idle, now, in her lap. 

«Tell me who he was,” the young girl said, 
raising a curious young face. 

‘* His name was David Allyn,’ said Miss Bet- 
tie, rather tremulously. 

‘‘David Allyn—Lawyer Allyn?’ cried Pris- 
cilla, her dark eyes large with intense surprise. 

The spinster nodded. 

“‘T have a picture of him, taken when he was 
quite young,” she said, and she got up and went 
to a little shelf, and took it down. ‘‘He was a 
handsome boy,” she went on, handing the faded 
daguerreotype to the young girl, ‘‘and he was 
as good as he was handsome.” 

The beardless boyish face, with its irregular 
unformed features, and rather sunken black eyes, 
did not strike Priscilla as being at all handsome. 

**You say he was very good, Miss Bettie?” 
she ventured to say, however. 

“Yes, as good as he was handsome,’’ Miss 
Sligo repeated, in her old-fashioned way. 

Priscilla could hardly repress a smile. She 
handed back the dim, colorless little picture. 

“Did you meet him here in R——?” she 
asked. 

‘‘ Yes, at a dance at one of the neighbors’. 
He was a young lawyer, had just graduated, and 
hadn’t hung out his shingle. But he was un- 
commonly bright and smart, even then. He is 
our leading lawyer now, you know,” the spin- 
ster added, with no little pride. 

“It seems so strange to think he was your 
lover,” Priscilla exclaimed. 

“Yes, it does seem strange now, after all 
these years,” said Miss Bettie, with another 
little sigh; ‘‘but it seemed very natural then. 
We met very often after the night of the dance, 
and we grew to know these country-roads near 
here by heart, for many were the long walks we 
took together. There is one road—that one that 
leads by the Hillman cottage—I never care to go 
now. It was there, on that road, just about 
dark, one October evening, that he told me he 
loved me. There had been a fine sunset, and 
the sky had been a bright flame-color. As the 
glow faded, and the meadows grew dark, and a 
little mist began to shut, out the hills, we turned 
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to come home, ‘Lean on my arm, dear,’ he 
said, and when I did so, trembling a little, he 
said: ‘How would you like a young fellow’s 
strong arm to lean on always?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Priscilla, again raising an 
eager interested face. “Go on; what did you 
say, Miss Bettie?” 

“I didn’t say anything right then, he took me 
so by surprise; and presently he went on: ‘ Bet- 
tie,’ he said, ‘you are a nice girl—nicer than 
any in R——, or any place else, for that matter, 
and some day Iam going to have you for my 
wife, if you say so.’ He was a bold sort of a 
boy. You would never think so now, to see 
him, would you? And then he told me how 
pretty he thought I was, and he said, with o 
laugh, and giving my arm a little pinch: ‘I am 
going to name you Charming Bettie.’ So after 
that he always called me that, and soon nearly 
everyone in R—— began calling me it, too. 

“We were never engaged to each other, 
although I wear the little ring he gave me, in 
remembrance of our love, yet,”’ said Miss Bettie, 
and held out one thin hand, on which shone, in 
the firelight, a worn band of gold. ‘There was 
just this understanding between us: some day, 
when he had got a nice start in the law, and had 
a little home of his own to take me to, then I 
was to be his wife. 

‘‘We were young, and we were content to 
wait; and one day he went away to the city to 
go into partnership with an old-established law- 
yer, a friend of his father’s. 

“It was a grand chance, a fine opening for 
him, and we both knew it, and rejoiced over it 
like children, although we dreaded the separa- 
tion. ‘Never mind, Charming Bettie,’ he said, 
when he came to kiss me good-bye. ‘Ina few 
years I will be nicely fixed; perhaps rich, who 
knows? Anyway, I'll have a good start, and I 
will come back and carry you away !’ 

“And then he was gone, and that was the 
end,” said Miss Bettie, rather abruptly, and she 
picked up her work and the needles fairly flew. 

“The end! What do you mean?” cried the 
young girl, a little breathlessly. 

“It was the end of everything between us. 
I mean,” said the spinster, and still knitting 
fast, ‘“‘for when David Allyn came home at 
the end of two years, he did not come alone; he 
brought his wife with him.” 

“Oh, Miss Bettie! And you called him good. 
I shall never want to speak to him again; dis- 
honorable man.” ' 

“No, not that. Weak, perhaps, but not dis- 
honorable,” said Miss Bettie, quickly. ‘Lucy 


Harper was a sweet-faced, sweet-mannered girl,”’ 





she went on, “she was the daughter ot David's 
partner, in the city, and it was not long before 
she fell in love with David. She could not or 
would not try to conceal it; and soon everyone 
saw, David among them, how much she cared 
for him. She was a delicate little creature, and 
aroused David's sympathy—his mother has often 
told me all about it—and so it finally ended in 
his asking her to marry him. 

‘“‘Her parents had never crossed her in any- 
thing, and they gave their consent to the match, 


and David Allyn brought her home, one day, to | 


his people. 

“They stayed here a little while, and then 
went back to the city. I met her, once, in 
church, and I overheard her ask David ‘ who that 
ugly little thing with the red face was he was 
staring at so hard? If that was Charming Bet- 
tie?’ 

“That day, I walked for the first time since 
David’s marriage up the Hillman-cottage road, and 
although I shed many bitter tears, I resolved not 
to let what had happened spoil my life for me; 
but somehow it has—it has,’”’ ended the spinster, 
sadly, and she stared at the fire, which was get- 
ting low, with dim eyes. 

**Miss Bettie, she is dead, now,” said the 
young girl, very softly, after a little pause, ‘and 
he is a widower.” 

Priscilla had been staring at the fire also, and 
weaving a little romance of her own. - 

‘‘ Hush, child!’ cried Miss Sligo. ‘‘ How can 
you? She has not been in her grave a year yet, 
and David Allyn will never marry again any- 
way. His romance, like mine, is ended,’’ she 
added, decidedly, getting up and going to the 
wood-closet. 

She threw some sticks on the red coals, and 
soon a little blaze lit up the room. 

Miss Bettie opened the window, and leaned 
out over her plants, to glance at the crimson sky. 

‘¢ Just such clouds,” she said, softly, to herself. 
‘¢ Just such clouds as on that night.” 

The young girl came and stood beside her. 

“IT must go home; it is supper-time,” she 
said. ‘But before I go, let me thank you, Miss 
Bettie, for having told me what you have.” 

She kissed the maiden lady’s faded theek, and 
flung her young arms affectionately around her. 

‘“‘T shall love you better than ever now,” she 
said, tenderly, ‘and I hope, some day, things 
will yet come right.” 

Then she went away, and Miss Bettie stood in 
her open window for some little time after, look- 
ing at the sunset. 

Lawyer Allyn saw her as he came up the street 
from his office. He had moved to R—— from 
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the city, and he walked more slowly as he came} seen through the open door in the adjoining 
to the little brown house among its trees. room. 

They always spoke to one another; it seemed “I am attached to the house,” the spinster 
foolish not to speak. So when he got by the} said, gravely. ‘‘My dear father and mother 


window he said: both died here, and it has many associations.” 
“Your flowers are looking very fresh and nice,; She was sitting in another rocking-chair near 
Miss Bettie.”’ by, and had taken up her knitting. 


The spinster gave one of her little nervous; David Allyn watched the swift-flying needles, 
starts. She had not seen him coming. Her; «Don’t you ever get lonely ?’’ he asked, after 
hand struck against one of the flower-pots, and 38 few moments’ silence. ‘I do, up in my big 


knocked it over, : house. It is a pretty place; but it is too big for 
It rolled off the narrow sill, and lay at David } me.”’ 
Allyn’s feet. Miss Bettie only knitted faster, and was quite 


«It is broken to pieces,”’ he said, picking it; silent. His coming had disturbed her greatly. 
up, with a little smile on his thin sallow face, ; How many years since he had been here. 





‘but I am going to keep it—may I not?” Suddenly, he leaned forward, and took her 
Miss Bettie’s cheeks wore something of their} work away. 

old redness. ‘*T don’t want you to knit any more to-night,” 
‘‘Yes—if you want to,” she made answer, a$ he said; ‘I want you to look at me.”’ 

little breathlessly. “Lawyer Allyn!’’ 
He tock the plant—a pale-pink geranium—out ‘“No, not Lawyer Allyn—David. Call me 

of the earthen pot, and shook a little of the dirt} that, as you used to.” 

off the roots. Miss Bettie trembled; her cheeks glowed as 


“‘This shall bloom in my window,” he said, } in youthful days. 

‘cand I am going to name it ‘Charming Bettie,’ David Allyn took one of the spinster’s thin 
in memory of other days.” . $ hands in his—the one on which the little worn 

Miss Sligo’s face flushed a deeper red. ring was, it happened. 

‘*Good-night,” she said, abruptly, and was ‘ Bettie,” he said, gravely, ‘I have come to- 
about shutting the window. She felt somewhat $ night to ask your forgiveness and your love again. 
shocked; his wife had not been dead a year. I feel I made a mistuke—a great mistake, once 

“No, don’t go yet,’ David Allyn said, his{ in my life, and I want, if possible, to rectify it. 
hand on the fence-railing. Then he seemed to Don’t tell me it is too late.”’ 





remember. himself. ‘ Very well, good-night,”’ To feel that she was loved again, after all these 
he added, and walked slowly away, the little lonely years, was too much for Miss Bettie; she 
pink geranium in his hand. burst into tears. 


A few days later, another stormy afternoon,; Her white kitten purred and rubbed its soft 
near dusk, Miss Sligo heard a knock at her front; little head against her dress. The firelight 
door. danced on the wall, and made black shadows in 

She had grown a little timid, living by herself, { the corners. 
and glanced out the window, nervously. In the uncertain light, David Allyn bent, and 

There, on the porch, was Lawyer Allyn. kissed the faded cheek beside him. 

Miss Bettie smoothed her curls quickly, and} ‘The big house will be lonely no more,” he 
hastened to the door, whispered, ‘“‘when ‘Charming Bettie’ is its mis- 

“I saw your firelight shining through the} tress.” 
window, as 1 came past, and I could not resist; ‘* Not charming now, David,” said Miss Bet- 
coming in this wet night,’’ said the lawyer, a} tie, a little sadly, but smiling through her tears. 
little untruthfully, as he had planned coming for? ‘‘ Yes, you are charming to me, and always 





some days. will be,” said David Allyn, tenderly. 
Miss Bettie led the way to the little parlor. Someone opened the parlor-door. It was Pris- 
“ake this chair,” she said, drawing a large} cilla; but they did not see her. 

rocker close to the fire. She stood for a moment, with a smile on her 


The lawyer held out his hands to the blaze. yourg face, watching them. Then she softly 
“You have a snug little home, Miss Bettie,” ; stole away. 
he observea. ‘I suppose you would never be; That night,she felt more kindly toa certain dark- 
willing to leave it now?’ And he glanced about } eyed young fellow far away, and wrote him several 
at the flowers in the window, and at the little { closely-written pages, which madethe young man’s 
table set with one blue cup and saucer and plate, ‘ foolish heart quite glad for many days. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 246, 


CHAPTER VIII. mute, with her head bowed on her breast, look- 

Faussnook, before the missionary could come } ing wonderfully beautiful in her contrition and ° 
to his aid, raised Angela, and she was able in a } trouble. 
few seconds to assure them that there was no} But the Colonel was not softened thereby. To 
cause for alarm, A warning gesture and a few} him she seemed some savage animal, and he 
quick words, which she spoke to Okalona, in the { could not forgive her the reckless act whereby 
Indian tongue, caused the girl to cease her sobs } she had risked endangering the safety of this 
and lamentations, though she still crouched on } woman, whose appearance affected him as the. 
the ground, hiding her face in Angela’s dress } image of some lovely saint, “‘niched in cathe- 
and shaking in every limb. ; dral aisles,’’ might have done. 

‘It was a narrow escape, my daughter,” the 3 The spot where the mishap had occurred was 
missionary said, very quietly. ‘Let us thank } so isolated that it had attracted no attention, and 
God therefor,” ’ the four were quite alone. 

There was a brief silence, during which Faus- “I think, grandfather,” Angela said, ‘that 
brook stood uncovered, watching the old man} we may ask Colonel Fausbrook to offer our ex- 
and Angela, as they bowed their heads in mute ; cuses to the Governor and Miss Morton, in case 
prayer. The beautiful lady’s peril had shaken ; our absence should be noticed.” 

« him so greatly that he marveled at the compos- ‘Surely, surely,” the old man replied. “You 
ure displayed by her relative and herself; so mew } will be glad to rest, and I confess to being some- 
to the country that he was not yet aware what } what weary. You see, Colonel, we are wild peo- 
stern lessons of fortitude and self-control were } ple of the woods, and these gorgeous, shows and 
early learned by persons who devoted themselves } stately ceremonies soon become irksome, when 
to missionary work in those days. we are compelled to join them.” 

“Grandfather,” Angela said, softly, ‘‘ we must The compliments which a gentleman would 
not forget to whom, humanly speaking, our } naturally have returned to such a speech rose to 
gratitude is due.” Fausbrook’s lips; but as he looked at the pair, 

“True, my daughter,” the missionary an- ; they died upon his lips, It seemed an imperti- 
swered, extending his hand to the Colonel, while } nence to offer them to that grand old man, who 
Angela quietly laid her slender fingers over their } looked as if he had lived a whole life beyond the 
clasped palms, with a grave screnity which, to } frailties and faults of ordinary humanity, and 
the impressionable young man, invested the cere- } that serene-faced girl, who looked as though she 
mony with something of the solemnity of a re- } had been born exempt therefrom. 





_— 





ligious rite. “«T will certainly do what you wish,” he said. 
‘* Indeed, indeed I merit no thanks,”’ he ex- } ‘‘ When my duties are over, may I ask the privi- 

claimed, eagerly. lege of calling at your lodgings to inquire after 
But Angela checked further protestations by } Miss Angela—and yourself?” 

saying, in her grave serene way: For the life of him he could not prevent that 


** Do not deprive us of a great pleasure by de- } slight hesitation ; but neither noticed it. 
clining them.” Then she drew alittle back, and} Angela answered him with the slow sweet 
glancing down at the Indian girl, who still knelt { smile, which he had already decided was the 
at her feet, she said kindly: “Get up now, Oka- } loveliest he had ever seen on woman’s lips, and 
lona; I want to go home.’ the missionary said, promptiy: 

The girl rose obediently, cast one pleading} ‘! We shall be glad to see you. You will have 
glance at Angela and the missionary, which } no difficulty in finding us, for our good friends, 
was replied to by a caress from the young lady | the Governor and his niece, always ready to 
and a smile from the Father; then she stood { honor us beyond our deserts, have engaged 

(821) 
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rooms for us in the house near the mansion 
they occupy.” 

“«T shall be sure to find you,”’ Fausbrook said, 
his sensitive features lighting with pleasure. 

«Then good-bye for the present,” Angela said, 
again giving him her hand, as she placed the 
other on her grandfather’s arm. 

‘* You will always be most welcome, sir, when- 
ever it suits your convenience to come during 
our stay in Albany,” added the missionary, with 
the formality of speech habitual with him, which 
might have seemed sententious in another man, 
but in him had a charm which harmonized with 
the natural dignity of his bearing. 

**T thank you heartily,” Fausbrook answered, 
his heart beating quickly in response to Angela's 
smile. 

As they turned away, he chanced to glance 
towards the Indian girl, who was moving on 
after them. Her eyes were fixed full on him, 
with a strange gleam in their black depths, and 
the heavy straight brows distorted with an angry 
frown. 

“Good-bye, Okalona,’”’ he said, half in won- 
der, half in amusement. 

She turned her back on him, with a gesture 
towards Angela, as if to express that she meant 
to keep him aloof, then followed the missionary 
and his granddaughter. 

‘One would think I had done the reckless 
little savage some terrible wrong,’’ Fausbrook 
said to himself, as he walked towards the plat- 
form, to which the Governor and his guests were 

* just returning. 

His discernment had not misled him. Oka- 
lona’s affection for her friend was so excessive 
that jealousy was, always on the alert in that 
wild heart, and quick intuitions had shown her 
what Fausbrook himself did not yet realize: that 
in him she was likely to find a rival claimant for 
Angela’s regard, 

Before Faushrook had fairly finished the reflec- 
tion which I have just set down, he found him- 
self face to face with John Roach, the sight of 
whom had earlier in the day roused in his mind 
a feeling that he had seen him before; seen him 
across seas. 

The two men exchanged salutations, then 
Roach asked, quickly: 

‘Have Father Meda and Miss Angela gone?’ 

‘Some moments since,” Faushrook replied, 
regarding him intently. 

“‘T am very sorry,’ Roach said. ‘I wanted 
to explain to them that I really was not to blame, 
I was riding along with some of the subalterns, 
when that young squaw dashed out; asked me 
fora mount. I never dreamed she could do it; 





but before I knew it, she had made one flying 
leap, was up behind me, and off went the horse 
as if he had been possessed by the devil.” 

‘‘ Fortunately no accident happened,’’ Faus- 
brook replied, rather coldly. ‘‘ Excuse me, I 
think we have met before: at Forsborough Castle, 
at the time of my stepfather’s funeral ?”’ 

Roach laughed pleasantly, then said : 

“T understand. You mistake me for my 
brother, who is in partnership with some half- 
retired lawyer in that neighborhood. People 
always do—not astonishing, I suppose, as we are 
twins. Of course, Lord Fausbrook, I had heard 
of you through him, and know a great deal about 
your family. But I am not lucky enough to be 
the solicitor. I am only John Roach, the fur- 
trader.” 

‘“‘T trust your last news of your brother gives 
good accounts of his health,’’ Fausbrook said, 
with the cold dignity which he could so well 
assume. ‘I see they are beckoning to me. I 
must wish you good-day.” 

He made a military salute and passed on, 
leaving Roach staring after him, with an expres- 
sion of half-jeering malignity on his face. 

“You carry your head very loftily, my young 
lordling,’’ he muttered; ‘but I own a secret 
that may bring it low, if you don’t take good 
heed.”’ 

Then he began to laugh: a low unpleasant 
laugh, that had no merriment in its ring. 

‘‘John Roach—Roach, the fur-trader,’’ he 
said, half aloud. ‘Friend, the Governor’s plat- 
form is for my Lord Fausbrook and aristocrats 
like him. Go you the other way—among your 
equals.” 

And he strode rapidly away. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Tue reverence in which Father Meda was held 
by the Indians scarcely surpassed the respect 
shown to him by the whites of all classes, when 
some errand of duty called him at intervals to 
Albany or New York. 

So on this occasion, when the missionary had 
accompanied the Cayugas at the special request 
of the Governor, that dignitary had been particu- 
larly desirous of expressing his appreciation of 
the man by every possible attention. He had 
proposed that Father Meda and his grand- 
daughter should be lodged in the mansion appro- 
priated to himself; but Miss Morton was so well 
acquainted with the tastes of her two valued 
friends, that she felt confident a visit there under 
the present circumstances, when the house was 
full of guests, would be irkseme both to the old 
gentleman and Angela. 
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Fortunately, so near that Grace Morton could **T would sit down here, with my hands folded 
have Angela within easy reach, resided a nice } so, twice twelve moons, if it could do you any 


old Holland lady, who was quite ready to place 


} ” 
; good,” cried Okalona. 


“But I am glad the 


a portion of the ground-floor of her house—grown ; rooms in your lodge away yonder are not like 
far too large since, one after one, husband and } this.”’ 


sons had gone forth into the great unknown—at 
the disposal of Miss Morton’s friends. 

Angela and the Indian girl were alone in the 
parlor of the missionary’s temporary home. It 


ment, painfully neat as only a room in a Dutch 
house could be, and furnished with stiff quaint 
chairs and tables, which seemed constantly warn- 
ing any heedless occupant that ease and comfort 
were not meant to be the lot of human beings, 
while numerous doleful texts and proverbs, 
worked upon samplers that decorated the walls, 
carried out the idea. 

Angela was lying on a settee, which, in spite 
of its elaborately-wrought cushion, would have 
appeared to our modern ideas just one remove 
from the hardness of the rack, while Okalona 
sat on a low stool at her feet. The pair had con- 
versed for an hour uninterrupted, as the mis- 
sionary had gone out soon after their return. 
The Indian girl had received patiently her 
tenderly-administered lecture upon her reckless 
action on the review-ground, and then Angela, 
more shaken by her terror and fall than she had 
wished to admit, fell into a deep slumber. 

Okalona sat gazing at the face so dear to her 
with a devotion visible on her features more like 
the expression of some dumb animal than any- 
thing human, and hac there been anyone present 
to watch, it would have caused the observer to 
smile at the change in the mobile dusky features, 
delicately moulded as those of a Greek bronze, 
when now and then she turned to glance: about 
the room. 

Except that she was on her best behavior, 
Okalona’s demon of mischief might easily have 
prompted her to work havoc in some fashion in 
the chamber, whose prim arrangement was inex- 
pressibly exasperating to her wild nature. Espe- 
cially she loathed a huge bunch of artificial roses, 
that filled an oid porcelain vase on the mantel. 
It seemed to her a deliberate sin against nature 
for any hand to have devised them, and she was 
deliberating how much longer she could refrain 
from flinging the odious caricatures out of the 
window, when Angela fortunately woke, and 
called her name. 

“Oh, I am so glad,’’ exclaimed the Indian 
girl. “I mean, what a long sleep you have 
had.” 

“Poor child,” Angela said, pityingly, ‘you 
must be very tired of sitting still so long.” 





“TI understand,’”’ returned Angela, laughing 
softly. ‘This place must make you feel like a 
caged bird. Would you not rather go back for 


; the night to the camp?” 
was a low, heavily-beamed, and blue-tiled apart- ; 


“No, no. If you send me away, I shall think 
you have not forgiven. Let me stay—let—”’ 

““Of course you shall, foolish child,” Angela 
interrupted. ‘Now please do not excite your- 
self; you remind me of that wild hawk we tried 
so hard to tame last summer.” 

Okalona began to laugh, checked herself sud- 
denly, then started to her feet, saying: 

‘‘Hark, I hear steps in the other room—ah, 
the Father’s, and a younger tread—that white 
man in the King’s red coat—ah.” 

Angela did not notice the impatient tone in 
which the last words were uttered, and raised 
herself on the cushion, saying: 

“Ask my grandfather to come here for a 
moment, please.” 

Okalona hurried across the floor, and flashed 
in upon the two men who had just entered the 
adjoining room, causing them both to think 
simultaneously of some gorgeous tropical bird 
half tamed. 

‘*Father Meda,” she cried, ‘“‘ Angela wants 
you. She has slept—oh, so long; she is quite 
well, and she has forgiven my badness—do you 
—do you?” 

‘* Okalona’s heart is always in the right place,” 
the missionary answered, laying his hand lightly 
on her forehead. Then he turned to his guest, 
and added: ‘I pray you to excuse me for a 
moment—be seated.” 

As the old man left the chamber, the Colonel 
turned to ask some question of Okalona in regard 
to Angela; but the Indian girl was just disap- 
pearing through a door that led into the hall. 

She felt half stifled by the confinement of the 
past hours, and, besides this longing for a breath 
of fresh air, she was still so excited by the events 
of the day that movement of some sort became a 
necessity. 

Between the house and the Governor’s man- 
sion was an open space, made shadowy and 
pleasant by groups of forest trees; and Okalona 
walked up and down beneath the drooping 
branches, lost in thoughts so new and strange 
that, with the instincts of her wild blood still 
strong upon her, in spite of Angela’s training 
and tuition, the leaves, as they stirred above her, 
seemed to her the whisperings of some invisible 
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spirit rather than the outgrowth of her own 
mind. Suddenly, she heard her name called by 
a voice which she recognized: a voice whose 
tones made her heart bound with an emotion 
which she no more understood than she did her 
vague animosity towards the young Englishman, 
from whose presence she had just escaped. 

“‘Okalona! Iam so glad to meet you,” John 
Roach said. ‘I was just going to the house to 
inquire after Miss Angela; but most of all in the 
hope of seeing you. Don’t runaway. During 
all that journey through the forest, you have 
avoided me; you would not speak to me. Why 
should you treat me as if I were an enemy ?” 

«T am ashamed,” she said, struggling hard to 
imitate Angela’s manner, an effort at once as 
pretty and amusing as it would be to see a wild 
bird essay the airs of a trained linnet. ‘TI be- 

~ haved so bad to-day; but Angela has forgiven.me. 
Oh, and she is quite well. I don’t think you can 
see her, though. That man in the red coat is 
there; but not with her. We don’t want him.” 

She stopped, breathless with her attempts to 
appear composed, her head turned away so that 
she did not catch the frown which corrugated 

’ Roach’s brow at her last words. 

“T am glad Miss Angela is well,” he said, 
quietly. ‘‘ But don’t talk of being ashamed; it 
was glorious to see you spring on the horse. All 
those officers praised you till I was horribly 
jealous.” 

The girl’s vanity, though innocent as that of a 
child, was so powerful that the young man’s 
words were sweet and seductive as honey would 
have been to her palate. He dared not linger ; 
he risked being seen from the house, or some 
person might pass who would recognize him, 
and betray to the missionary or Angela the fact 
of having watched this interview. But he man- 
aged, in a brief space, to pour into the girl’s ears 
a flood of compliments and carefully-veiled tender 
speeches, which kindled her imagination like a 
flame, as the sudden light in her beautiful eyes 
showed him plainly. 

‘‘T—I must go in,” Okalona said, brokenly. 
“Angela may miss me. You will not come?’ 

‘““No. Idon’t like that Colonel—nor do you. 
I see it in your face,’’ Roach answered. 

“IT think I hate him; but I can’t tell why,” 
she exclaimed, setting her white teeth hard 
together, till they showed like a double string of 
pearls between her parted lips. 

“‘T know that I hate him,” said Roach, in a 
tone so low it did not reach the girl’s ear, ‘‘and 
I can tell why.” 

He turned to go, stopped, and held out his 
hand, saying; 
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‘‘ Bid me good-bye, Okalona.”’ : 

‘“‘ Good-bye,”’ she whispered, letting her dusky 
fingers slip for an instant across his palm. 

** Just one word,’’ Roach continued. ‘ Better 
not mention that you met me, That fine Colonel 
yonder might find means to annoy Miss Angela 
about it. Sometime I will explain; there’s not | 

} time now; but keep mute as your braves do 
when they wait for an enemy.” 

{ Okalona nodded intelligently, and ran like a 
: frightened rabbit towards the house, while John 
Roach, with an evil smile on his lips, and an 
eager passionate fire in his eyes, walked on 
towards the house inhabited by certain Jesuit 
Fathers, who, unlike the generality of the order, 
openly avowed their sympathy with the English 
in the frequent troubles between them and the 
French. 

While Okalona was explaining to Angela the 
cause of her absence, half frightened, half proud 
of her first attempt at dissimulation, so craftily 
taught by John Roach, the missionary and his 
; guest sat conversing in the chamber beyond. 
$ They had talked of various matters connected 
; with the missionary’s years of duty in the New 





World, and each instant Fausbrook felt his sym- 
pathy increase towards this new acquaintance, till 


he found himself speaking of his own life with a 


freedom which his reticent nature seldom allowed 
; him to display even towards an intimate friend. 
The missionary showed no desire to draw him 


on to confidences which, after reflection, he might 


} regret; but the genuine interest displayed by the 


‘proteid man warmed Fausbrook’s heart to the 


very core: for the time fairly dispelling the chill 
which had lain like a frost upon it, since those 
last dreary days in his English home, that had 
brought him the bitterest sorrow an honest man 
can ever know: the consciousness that the mother 
whom he had loved and reverenced was not 
worthy of the lofty standard he had ascribed to 
her. 

So, almost before he was aware, he had told 
the whole story out: as to his reluctance in ac- 
cepting the honors thrust upon him, and the rea- 
son therefor; though, openly as he spoke in regard 
to other matters, no word or hint which reflected 
upon his mother escaped his lips. The knowl- 
edge that had been forced upon him as to her 
real character was, and would always remain, a 
secret between him and his God. 

He gave the details of the old lord’s funeral, 
of his later conversation with the old servant at 
Forsborough Castle, and admitted that his chief 
reason for coming to America was to seek out, if 
possible, the daughter of the foreign lady who 
{ had died there so suddenly years ago. 
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The missionary listened very quietly, his 
elbow resting on the table, so that his hand sup- 
ported his chin and partly concealed the firm 
gentle mouth. 

As Fausbrook paused, he looked full ‘at him, 
and said, in a slow deliberate voice: 

‘*My profession has kept me aloof from the 
aims and feelings which rule worldly men, yet I 
have lived long enough to understand and often 
to respect such. So I must say, Colonel Faus- 
brook, that you surprise me. I cannot under- 
stand your wish to find this young lady—if she 
be alive.” 

“You cannot understand ?’’ cried Fausbrook. 
“You—” 

“Wait. I speak from the worldly point of 
view, which, as you grow older, with your life 
what it must be when you return ‘to England, 
inay very probably appeal much more powerfully 
to you than it does now. If this person be alive 
—which your mother has reasons, it seems, for 
doubting—what do you gain by finding her?” 

“Gain?” repeated Fausbrook, with an excite- 
ment so unlike his usual demeanor that it would 
have astounded those who knew him best. 
“Gain? The opportunity to show myself an 
honorable man, by giving her the rights of 
which human law and social injustice deprives 
her.” 

“If she be, as you suppose, born out of wed- 
lock, she has no rights. You could not give her 
station or wealth up to her. Those are yours 
only in trust for the next heir.” 

““My plan is very simple,’ Fausbrook an- 
swered, calmly, ashamed of the agitation into 
which he had been betrayed. ‘The title and 
estate must be mine in any case, for they are 
entailed; but I should insist on this wronged 
girl accepting the liberal fortune which comes to 
each female of the Fausbrook line. I would do 
all that lay in my power to render her life happy 
—to atone for the great wrong done her. She 
should be my relative before the world.” 

‘The world would only fling her unfortunate 
antecedents and your Quixotic folly in her face,” 
interrupted the missionary. 

Fausbrook rose to his feet, laid his hand on 
the table, and said, in a low solemn voice, like 
one repeating an oath: 

“Then I would stand between her and a world 
that hurls the sins of a dead man against a help- 
less and wronged girl, as if she had been born 
my own honored sister. Or, if that proved in 


vain, shelter her from its scorn by any sacrifice 
an honorable man can make.” 

«« Even -so,” said the missionary, with serene 
composure, slowly dropping his hand from his 


?chin. ‘Your search is a noble one. Without 

the guilt of injustice yourself, you would atone 
for it. We seldom know of men coming into the 
; wilderness with a purpose like this.” 

*‘And you will help me in it? It was this 
hope that has urged me to speak of a matter that 
so nearly touches the honor of my house.”’ 

The missionary reached out his hand, bent 
his head, and so these two men parted. 





‘ 
CHAPTER X. 

THe Governor's mansion was a fine stately 
building of deep-red brick, with numerous gables 
and wide-spreading wings. It stood at some 
distance from the street. At the back and on 
either side were extensive shrubberies and 
flower-gardens, and in the summer and autumn 
the old place was. as quaint and pretty a home as 
heart could desire. Even the Dutch primness, 
displayed in the architecture of the dwelling 
and out-buildings, and in the arrangement of 
the shrubs and flowers, possessed a charm of its 
own, giving one somehow a sensation of peace 
and rest, as if the ordinary cares and weariness 
of life would hardly venture to intrude their 
ugly faces within the quiet dignity of that 
domain. 

A few evenings after the review, the old house 
was an imposing spectacle, with every casement 
and gable aglow with light, and the great parlors 
prepared for the reception of numerous guests. 

The Governor was-giving a ball to the strange 
gathering of people at Albany, more general in 
its character than his entertainments usually 
were, and the more brilliant for that reason. 

It had been decided to invite the principal 
chiefs of the various Indian tribes who had gath- 
ered for the Council; but owing to some discus- 
sion among themselves, it was rather late when 
they arrived. Sir William Johnson, perhaps the 
truest friend the red men owned among the 
leading whites of the Colony, had that day 
arrived from a brief sojourn in New York, and 
made his appearance with the dusky braves, 
over whom his influence was almost unbounded. 

The dancers paused, and the music ceased, as 
the chiefs filed solemnly into the great entrance- 
hall, wide as an ordinary room, which divided 
the house, and the Governor and his beautiful 
niece moved forward to receive their guests. A 
few set speeches were exchanged on either side, 
Johnson acting as interpreter for his savage 
friends, then they all passed on into the great 
parlors, where the chiefs, gorgeous with plumes 
and paint, their tomahawks, thrust in their wam- 
pum belts, glittering like silver in the bright 
radiance of the chandeliers, ranged themselves in 
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@ line close to the wall, and stood watching the 
festivities with silent gravity, manifesting no 
more trace of surprise than if such festivities 
had been as familiar to them as they were to the 
most determined pleasure-seeker among the pale- 
faces present. 

Little as such scenes were in keeping with the 
lives and tastes of the missionary and his grand- 
daughter, they could not, under the circum- 
stances, refuse the Goverpor’s earnest invita- 
tion; and even if they had been inclined so to 
do, the old man, no more than Angela, could 
have held out against Grace Morton’s earnest 
solicitations. 

Angela, of course, did not dance ; and whenever 
her duties as hostess permitted, Grace would 
manage to have a few instants’ conversation with 
this friend, whom she often called her patron 
saint, though never without receiving a little 
lecture, so gentle and sweet, that Grace vowed it 
was a pleasure to receive it from the lips of her 
lovely sermonizer. 

Miss Morton was one of the most charming, as 
she was among the cleverest, of the Colonial 
beauties of that day. Aristocrat was written in 
every feature of her face, as it was in the stately 
contour of her person; and her loveliness would 
have been marred by a certain haughtiness of 
bearing, had not that in turn been softened by 
the womanly soul that shone in her clear brown 
eyes and the pensive sweetness of her smile. 

It was pleasant to see her standing by Angela: 
she in her rich brocade and satin dress, and 
Angela in her simple white raiment, with no 
decoration save that coronal of auburn hair; and 
when Okalona would come flying up to join 
them, resplendent in bright colors and her crown 
of humming-birds, the picture was so complete 
and striking, that even the Indian chiefs them- 
selves, watching every slightest detail of the 
scene with vigilant eyes, could not refrain from 
uttering a low murmur of admiration. 

“You shall not love her best. I will not have 
you love her best,” Okalona whispered in 
Angela’s ear, flitting suddenly towards the pair, 
her restless jealousy roused by Miss Morton, 
who playfully insisted on taking a white rose 
from her own hair, which she placed in Angela’s 
braided coronal. ‘I cannot bear it—I shall 
freeze—I shall die, if you love her best.” 

She had spoken in her native tongue, and 
Grace asked : 

‘‘What is she saying? What is it, Okalona? 
I will know. Nobody must whisper secrets to 
Angela before me.’’ 

“You may tell her, Angela—I do not care,” 


Okalona said, half laughing, half angry. She} 





was turning away; but each of the girls put out 
a restraining hand, and held her fast. 

«She is a silly child, and likes to make herself 
trouble,” Angela said, in her soft soothing voice. 
‘‘She has nothing else to be miserable over, so 
now she wants to be afraid that I like you best.’’ 

‘T can understand, Okalona,’’ rejoined Grace, 
playing with the Indian girl’s hair, while 
Okalona half shrank from her, longing to give 
way to her rising fit of temper, yet in spite of 
herself subdued by the inexpressible charm of 
manner, which was Grace Morton’s chief gift. 
“TI understand perfectly; but just listen. She 
loves us both, each in our way, and no matter 
how hard we strive, neither of us can ever be 
really worthy of her affection. She is—now 
remember this name—our patron saint, and you 
and I cannot quarrel about our saint.”’ 

‘«Oh, Grace !’’ expostulated Angela. 

“Patron saint !’’ repeated Okalona, clapping 
her hands, and laughing aloud. ‘I know what 
it means—the Jesuits have them. I thought it 
was something wicked, just for that reason; but 
I was all wrong. Oh, now I love you, too, beau- 
tiful lady. We shall be like birds in one tree, 
because we have the same saint.” 

‘‘ Always,” Grace said, laughing, yet the 
glance she exchanged with Angela showed how 
deeply her tender heart was touched by this out- 
burst of the strange child. ‘‘Oh, here comes 
Sir Digby Danvers. I promised him this 
minuet,” . 

The military gallant, a man of middle age, 
who Icoked as stiff as if he had been poured in a 
liquid state into his uniform, and hardened into 
steel afterward, approached to claim Miss Mor- 
ton’s hand, and she allowed him to lead her 
away, after giving her companions a fleeting look 
of self-commiseration, which convulsed Okalona 
with laughter. 

‘Why does she not tell him that she hates to 
dance ?”’ she asked, as soon as she could speak. 

‘¢ Because that would be considered impolite,” 
Angela answered. ‘‘Grace’s life holds her in 
restraints, of which you and I know nothing.” 

“Then I am glad we live in the woods,”’ said 
Okalona, promptly. ‘I think, Angela, this life 
must be dreadful. Only a little while ago, I 
heard a lady—oh, that one in the blue gown— 
say to a man that she hated Mrs. Phillips. That 
is Mrs. Phillips over yonder—” 

‘Poor creature, to have her soul burthened 
so,’ interrupted Angela. 

“Wait. Just afterward, that Phillips came 
up, and the lady kissed her, and said she was 
her dearest friend, Only think, what a lie—” 

‘‘ Fortunately for you and me, our lives keep 
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call a social necessity,’’ Angela said. 

‘And I shall be glad when we get home,” 
cried Okalona, ‘only it is all so beautiful and 
strange, but full of lies. Oh, that terrible Gov- 
ernor is coming this way; he will speak to you. 
I shall go; he frightens me.” 

She bounded off like a young fawn, made her 
way through the throng, and stood watching the 
minuet. 

Presently, she stepped back into the depths of 
a bay-window, and still closely observing the 
slow stately movements of the dancers, began 
imitating them. As she grew more absorbed, 
she unconsciously emerged from her retreat, 
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us aloof from the meanness which the lady would | The red-coats were all admiring you. 
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b Even 
those fine ladies, who envy your beauty and 
grace, could not win so much from them.” 

‘* Let me go—please let me go,” she whispered, 
her strange excitement increasing under the pas- 
sionate light of his eyes, till she trembled with 
eagerness to be gone. 

John Roach might not have yielded to her 
plea; but as she spoke, he saw Miss Morton and 
Angela approaching; so he stepped aside in 
silence, and Okalona fied on down the hall to- 
wards the staircase, 

Roach had obtained an invitation for the ball 
through his friend, the Lieutenant, and had 
already been courteously greeted by the young 


coming further and further into the room, watch- } hostess, and had exchanged a few words with 


ing the dance always, and sweeping back and 
forth in perfect time to the music, by which she 
was fascinated. Many eyes were fixed upon 
her; but she did not know it, or see the amused 
smile that brightened many a fair dancer’s lips. 

After a little, just as she found the girl close 
behind her, Grace Morton stepped aside, and 
Okalona finished the measure in her stead, 
never erring once in bow, courtesy, or slide; 
but flinging a wild animation and savage pictur- 
esqueness into every movement, which contrasted 
oddly enough with the languid steps of the fine 
ladies, in their gorgeous brocades and perilously 
high-heeled shoes. 

People crowded about. The Indians them- 
selves left their places to watch; but Okalona 
hardly realized where she was till the music 
ceased suddenly. Then glancing about, she 
found herself the centre of so many eyes. With 
a little cry, half of pleasure, half dismay, she 
darted out of the room into the entrance-hall, 
eager to escape, yet not sure whether the curious, 
glances which abashed her meant praise or 
blame. 

‘‘Okalona is queen of the ball, as she is of 
the forest,’’ said a low suppressed voice, speak- 
ing in the Cayuga tongue, close to her ear. 
“She looked like some beautiful bird among a 
flock of wrens.” 

And as she raised her eyes, there was John 
Roach, gazing full into them with that magnetic 
passion which had before so often stirred her 
undisciplined heart to its depths. 

««J—I did not know you were here,’’ she said, 
breathlessly. ‘Are they angry with me—was I 
doing wrong? I don’t know how I got among 
those ladies and the red-coats, I was just trying 
to help the music, alone in the window there.” 

‘Miss Morton gave you her place,” Roach 
replied. «Why, child, it was a great honor. 


Why not? You are the daughter of chief. 
Vou. LXXXIIT.—22. 
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Angela. So, as they reached him, the latter 
said, in her grave gentle fashion : 

“‘T hope you were assuring Okalona that she 
had done nothing wrong, Mr. Roach. I am 
afraid she is hiding herself from fear that we 
intend giving her a Jecture.”’ 

She passed on, and Grace Morton, after ad- 
dressing a few pleasant words to him, turned 
back into the drawing-rooms. As she did so, 
Colonel Fausbrook, accompanied by the Governor, 
made his way towards her, and after a few words 
of greeting, presented an apology for his late 
arrival. Regimental duties had delayed him, 
and instead of a reproof he hoped for a little 
sympathy with his misfortune. 

“‘T think I will give you a surprise in return 
for your tardiness,’’ Grace said, laughing gayly. 

She turned towards her uncle with an inquiring 
glance, which he answered by saying, in a low 
tone: 

‘“‘Sir William will be here presently.” 

‘‘T find nothing but pleasant surprises here,” 
Fausbrook said, with a smile. ‘‘ May I ask what. 
this one is ?”’ ; 

“Look around,” Grace answered. 

He turned. In the doorway stood Sir William 
Johnson, and on his arm leaned a lady, attired 
in sable velvet, with a long white crape veil 
covering her hair, and falling in heavy folds over 
her shoulders. , 

*¢ Mother !’’ he exclaimed. 

«Your mother,”’ said Lady Fausbrook, moving 
forward, and reaching out her hands. ‘ My 
son, I could not endure life without you. So, 
when your regiment left, I followed in the next 
vessel. But I would not have you made anxious, 
therefore kept my intention a secret. My good 
friend, the Governor, knew of my arrival, and 
Sir William Johnson was kind enough to be my 
escort up from New York. We only reached 
here at nightfall.”’ 
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In a moment, Fausbrook had recovered himself 
from the profound surprise of this appearance ; 
but all the same, Grace Morton whispered in her 
uncle’s ear: 

‘The surprise was complete enough ; but I am 
a@ mistaken woman if my lady’s arrival is a 
pleasure to the young Earl.” 

As was to be expected, the Countess speedily 
became for the time the centre of attraction, and 
all who were presented were charmed by her 
dignity and sweet graciousness. 

She was seated, conversing with the Governor 
and several military men, when a break in the 
crowd showed her John Roach standing at a 
little distance, with his eyes fixed full upon her. 

My lady gave one quick start, controlled her- 
self, and as she played languidly with her fan, 
said to Johnson, who was nearest her chair: 

‘« I seem to recognize that young man: the one 
standing apart, as if he felt himself a stranger.” 

‘‘An Englishman named Roach,” returned 
Johnson. ‘He had a letter of introduction for 
me, it seems. I never saw him till to-night. A 
well-bred man, for one of his condition. With a 
sharp eye to business, I am told, and a great fay- 
orite with the Indians.” 

“Pray present him to me,’’ the Countess said. 

Johnson glanced at her in a little surprise; 
but at once motioned to Roach, who advanced 
without hesitation. 

‘Lady Fausbrook desires me to name you to 
her, Mr. Roach,” he said. 


THISTLEDOWN.-—SONNET. 








‘‘Lady Fausbrook honors me beyond my de- 
serts,’’ returned Roach, bowing low, but perfectly 
at his ease. 

At the instant, some lady claimed Johnson’s 
attention. Roach was close to the Countess’s 
chair. 

‘‘Have I not seen you before?’’ she asked, 
still seeming to examine her fan. ‘In England 
—at Forsborough, it seems to me.” 

‘My lord, your son, has made the same mis- 
take,”’ he replied, calmly. ‘ You both recognize 
me as my twin-brother, who has the honor to be 
a member of his lordship’s firm of solicitors.” 

‘* Ah,’ was the Countess’s reply, made with 
her eyes fixed full upon him. 

Roach stooped to pick up her handkerchief, 
which had dropped from her lap. As he did 
so, he said, in a low tone: 

“There is no harmony like that of twin-’ 
brothers. Your ladyship may count on my 
fidelity and my desire to serve you as thoroughly 
as you would on that of the dear one you mistake 
me for.’’ 

“Thanks,”’ she said, taking the handkerchief, 
and speaking so lightly that her remark seemed 
to apply only to his politeness. As hé moved 
away, the lady’s eyes followed him, and a slow 
crafty smile crept over her lips. 

‘* Why does he wish to deceive me, I wonder,” 
she thought, ‘‘and why is he here? I will soon 
learn—I will soon learn.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 





Wurre courser of the air, steed fitly dight, 
In silver trappings, for the pressire light 
Of merry Mab or fair Titania— 
Of Ariel or e’en of Oberon. 
Who, with his clan, thro’ all the dewy night, 
Revels and dances till Urania 
Warns him, with dimming lights, of Avalon. 


White courser, thou who hast so oft beguiled 
My childish mind to freaks of fancy wild— 
Who often, on a summer afternoon, 
Hath ta’en me from my school-room task and borne 
To yonder hill-top, where, ’mid clouds up-piled, 
Seemed thine abode. Ah me, that it so soon 
Should fade, and leave me at my task forlorn. 
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Pressep by the burden of a nameless woe, 

My soni her wonted joys had long foregone, 
Unvisited by love’s congenial glow, 

And lopped of her fair honors, one by one, 
Stood bare and ruined, like the wintry bole 

Of some huge oak, by ruthless axe disarmed : 
When, gently, like the spring, your kindness stole 


Upon my life: that every fibre, warmed, j 
Expanded, strengthened, by the heavenly fire, 
Began anew to bourgeon and to spring ; 
Then swelled anew the proud flood of desire, 
And buds, in hope, put out the tender wing; 
And blossoms, eager, to the wintry air, 
Bloomed, as thou seest, immature, yet fair, 
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‘WE are so sorry you can’t join us, this sum- 
mer, in our trip to Cape May.” 

The speaker was pretty Ellen Walcott, the 
daughter of Colonel Walcott, a retired officer of the 
United States Army. 

“I am sorry, too, my dear,’’ answered Mrs. 
Fendyke, the widow of another officer; ‘‘ but the 
truth is, we can’t afford it. 

Miss Walcott hesitated, and then said: 

‘May I be quite frank? Papa says you don’t; 
invest your money judiciously ; that you get too } 
little interest for it. I hope you will forgive } 
me, if I have gone too far.”’ 

‘* Not at all too far, my child,”’ was the reply. 
The widow still called Ellen Walcott a child, 
though the girl was now twenty years old, tall 
and stylish-looking, anything but a child indeed. 
‘‘Qn the contrary, it is very kind of the Colonel. 
You see, my dear, I haye nobody—no gentleman, 
I mean—to advise me in matters of business, and 
am compelled, therefore, to inyest my little for- 
tune in public securities, which, as everybody 
knows, pay a very low rate of interest.” 

‘Well, since the ice is broken,” said Ellen, 
‘may I speak to Papa? Let him come and have 
a talk with you. I am sure he could find a bet- 
ter way for you to invest your money. And in 
that case, we can all go to Cape May.” 

The Colonel came accordingly, and the result 
was that Mrs. Fendyke, at his recommendation, 





won. 





all about it. I have seen the balance-sheets 
myself within the past week.” 

The Colonel, himself the soul of honor, be- 
lieved all he said. Mrs. Fendyke no longer hes- 
itated. She transferred her bonds, and invested 
her little fortune in the Land Bank stock. 

For a year or more, everything went well. 
The Walcotts and Fendykes spent the summer at 
Cape May. The widow had never, since her 
husband’s death, and the loss of his pay conse- 
quent on it, been able to live so comfortably. 
She no longer had to pinch herself; to watch 
where every penny went; to deny her little girl, 
which had been harder than all, the few needless 
trifles the child desired. She grew younger and 
happier in consequence; and all her friends no- 
ticed it: the Colonel especially. 

«Ah, my dear madam,” he said, ‘‘see what 
it is to know a little business: or at least to have 
an adviser who does; especially if that adviser 
has a friend at court. And, by the bye, I have 
good news for you. I saw Mr. Bullion this morn- 
ing, and he tells me that the bank is more pros- 
perous than ever: he shouldn’t wonder if a divi-, 
dend of ten per cent. was to be the rule hereafter. 
Think of that. Ten per cent., where you only 
used to get three, or, at best, four.” 

But there came, all at once, a cloud on the 
financial sky. No one could tell how it first 
arose; but there it was. ‘‘ Money was tight,” 





sold out her securities, and bought shares in? business men said, and it got to be “tighter,” 
the Landed Mutual Bank and Safety Fund. ; day by day. Failures grew quite common. Men 
“You see, my dear Mrs, Fendyke,’”’ said the; who had notes to pay went about with long faces. 
Colonel, ‘this’ is a bank which is conducted} At last the incorporated institutions began, one 
on an entirely new principle, and is sure} after another, to stop payment; and one of the 
to make money, even when an ordinary bank } first of these to go was the Land Bank. It had 
would not. It lends, principally, on land, which 3 been, as was soon discovered, a deception from 
is always there; which can never run away. $ the first. The accounts had been falsified to de- 
Its President, Mr. Bullion, is one of my oldest : ceive the directors; what money had been made 
friends,”’ } had been made by speculating; and when, to- 

«IT remember, however, what my dear husband 3 wards the close, losses had come, losses so great 
used to say,” she answered, after a moment's} as to be irreparable, Mr. Bullion and the Cashier 
hesitation. ‘*‘The soundness of a security,’ he} nad appropriated most of what was left, and de- 
would remark, ‘ was in proportion to the low rate} camped suddenly to Brazil. The whole story 
of interest: the larger the dividend, the greater } came out the morning after this abrupt departure. 
the risk.’ You are quite sure, Colonel, that this ; The news burst upon the town like a thunder- 
maxim does not apply here?” ; bolt. It meant the ruin of hundreds—nay, of 
. “Quite sure, my dear madam. ’Pon honor, I} thousands. For the bank had been established 
would as soon think of cutting off my right hand ; on the mutual principle, and the stockholders 


s 


as of letting you do this thing, if I did not know ‘ were liable, not only for their ier for the 
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entire indebtedness. A call, it was known, would } with his face raised to heaven, as if calling down 
have to be made immediately for a hundred dol-; imprecations on the traitor who had betrayed 
lars on every share; and if this call proved in- him, while the daughter clung to him, sobbing. 
sufficient, other calls would follow. Nobody ‘*See, mamma, there is Colonel Walcott,’ said 
could tell how far the ruin would spread. little Anna, for her mother’s face was buried in 
Bad news, as is well known, travels like light- } her handkerchief, in an agony of tears. 
ning. When the butcher’s boy came to Mrs.{ Mrs. Fendyke looked up. She heard his voice. 
Fendyke’s with the lamb-chops for dinner, he told} ‘*To think how I trusted him—how I per- 
the story to the cook, and the cook, not even } suaded others. Oh, just heaven, and he escapes 
stopping to wipe her hands, rushed into the sit- ; unpunished and with his spoils, leaving ruin 
ting-room to tell her mistress. Mrs. Fendyke } and beggary to all of us,” said the Colonel. 
would not credit it at first. The tale was tooter-3 Then, as he looked half ‘frantically again to- 
rible to believe. But the cook was so positive, ; wards the closed shutters, where the notice of 
that she decided, finally, to put on her. bonnet } bankruptcy was put up, his eye fell on the widow 
and step around to the Colonel’s to inquire. Her } and her child. He rushed towards them. 
fingers, by this time, began to shake so much ‘“‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Fendyke,” he cried, 
that she could hardly tie her bonnet-strings, } ‘‘ what shall I say—what canI do? You think 
which her twelve-year-old daughter seeing, in- } me a scoundrel—” 


sisted on doing for her; and finally, little Anna, He broke down at this, warrior of many fields 
observing her mother’s continued agitation, de- ; as he had been, the great tears rolling over his 
clared she would go also. cheek as if he had been a child.’ His hearer, for 


‘For indeed, dear mamma,” she said, ‘you the moment, thought more of his sufferings than 
frighten me, and I am afraid to let you go alone. } of her own. 

Would the breaking of the bank be so very{ ‘‘ My dear Colonel,” she said, tears coming 
dreadful?” into her own eyes, “I know it was not your 

And the mother, quite unconscious of the agony } fault. You did it for the best.” 
in her tone, had replied : «Yes, for the best. And now,’ again raising 

‘“‘Oh, my child, if it is true, we are beggars; { his eyes to heaven, ‘‘ he goes unpunished. Great 
but it can’t be true—it can’t be true.”’ God! is there such a thing a8 justice?” 

The Colonel, however, was not at home. The} Mrs. Fendyke put her hand into his. 
parlor maid, who opened the door, said he had ‘©We must be patient. ‘Vengeance is mine, 
heard some bad news, that seemed, all at once, } saith the Lord.’ Ellen,” she continued, ‘ we 
to have made an old man of him, and that he had } must teach your father patience, by’ showing 
hurriedly put on his hat, and gone, Miss Ellen how patient we can be ourselves. It is beggary, 
as hurriedly accompanying him. absolute beggary, for me; but—” 

“‘They haye gone to the bank, to find out if} Then she broke down, too. All her phil- 
it is true,” said Mrs. Fendyke, not knowing that } osophy, even her religion, for the moment, was in- 
she spoke at all. ‘‘Come, my poor child, we 3 effectual, in face of the wolf at the door, the 
will go too.” starvation almost imminent. It was not of her- 

She was trembling like one with the palsy, as } self, even then, however, that she thought, but 
she turned away, and little Anna felt her hand, 3 of her little daughter. 
which she held, turn to ice,-as it were. Our story is done. Alas! it is not an excep- 

It did not take long to reach the main street, tional one. Mrs. Fendyke takes in sewing now, 
where the bank was, but it seemed to Mrs. Fen- } for a living, and a miserable living it is. The 
dyke to be years and years of endless agony. ; Colonel has found ah humble position, in which 
But for the sympathy and support which Anna } he barely earns enough to keep soul and body 
gave her, by holding to her hand, she would } together. Ellen goes out as a governess. 
have fallen more than once; but the touch of; And the author of all this evil lives luxuriously 
that hand, and. its gentle pressure every few ; in the distant land to which he has fied, and 
moments, roused the mother-love in her, and ? never troubles himself to think of his victims. 
kept her up. The scene that met her eyes on} Even when, as will sometimes happen, memory 
reaching the bank was-one she will never for-} forces them on him, he dismisses them with a 
get, even if she lives a hundred years. There } sardonic laugh. 
were crowds of people there, many of them mere} ‘The fools,” he says, ‘especially that dear 
{dle spectators, but others evidently losers, and } old Colonel. They ought to have known that a 
among them conspicuous were the Colonel and } big interest meant a bigger risk. I did thema 

his daughter. The old gray-haired veteran stood } service, after all, in teaching them the lesson.” 


























EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is an afternoon toilette, made of fancy { tom of the skirt, headed by a puff of black satin, 
woolen material and black satin;~the woolen {cut on the bias, sewed on the under side, and 
goods must harmonize with the black satin. } then turned up, and allowed to droop enough to 

’ Something in black and white checks, grays, or } be graceful. A fine cord run in the upper edge 
fawns, or black and gold checks, or pin-stripes. 





No. 1. 


The skirt is made just to touch, two and a quarter } finishes the top of this puff. Over this, four 

to twoand a half yards wide,according to the } similar flounces complete the trimming for the 

height of the wearer, and is made of the’ fancy ; bottom of the skirt. » The over-drapery consists 

material, Three narrow flounces edge the bot- {of a tablier, well draped in folds “ zi) right 
( 
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side, where it is ornamented by a large bow and 


PAR 


No. 2—Is a walking or house-costume, made of 


ends of black satin ribbon, twoinches wide. The; bronze cashmere and a striped moiré of two 


back is arranged to form a rather bouffant effect. 
The bodice is made with a plaited vest, crossed 


\ 
\S 


w 





by bands, and trimmed with buttons; it is 
draped in small paniers at the sides, and is plain 
at the back. The body should be fitted close, 
and to button in front with tiny flat buttons, and 
the plaited vest be made separate, and fastened 
only on the right side tothe bodice. The straps 
are buttoned over on the left side. Tight coat- 
sleeves, with a plaited satin cuff. A large bow 
and ends of ribbon is worn at the throat. Four- 
teen yards of woolen material, two yards of black 
satin, two yards of black satin ribbon, and eight- 
een buttons will be required for this costume. 





shades of bronze; a lighter and a darker shade. 
The skirt is perfectly plain, and made of the 


_) striped moiré, trimmed with a coquille ruche of 


the two colors. The bodice is cut with a long 
point in the front, and a shorter one in the back. 
The tunic is arranged to form small paniers at 
the sides and very short at the back, as may be 
seen in the illustration. This, however, is 
optional: a more bouffant and fuller drapery 





+ No, 4. i 


may be adapted to this same model, and also 
display the skirt. Four and a half yards, of 
cashmere, and five yards of striped moiré, with 
two and a half yards each of the two shades in 
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plain silk for the ruche on the bottom of the } collar are of the striped material and lace. Ten 


skirt, will be required. 


yards of double-width de-laine or cashmere, two 


No. 83—Is a new and stylish model for a {dozen yards of éeru lace, three yards of stripe 
walking-costume, made of mignonette-colored } for scarf-drapery, will be required for this cos- 
bége and checked foulard. The skirt is made of >tume. This model, in white or evening shades 


the checked foulard, laid in large double box- } 


plaits. On the top of each box-plait, a false 
plait of the plain goods is placed, put on with a 
blind stitch. This skirt kilts from a yoke down 
to within six inches of the bottom, where the 
kilts are allowed to fly. The bodice is double- 
breasted, one side faced with the check and 
turned over, forming a rever on the left side at 
the throat. It is finished off with small paniers 


and wide sash, made double at the back—the ; 


bodice, sash, and paniers being all of the mign- 
onette bége. Demi-long sleeves, turned back 
with the check, form the cuffs. The sleeves may 
be long or demi-long, as desired. With the 
latter, very long mousquetaire gloves must be 
worn. Twelve yards of checked foulard and 
four yards of double-width bage will be required. 
In all woolen material, broad combination stripes 
of plain and checked material ean be had,. and 
used for the skirt of this model, using plain 
goods for the bodice, sash, ete. 

No. 4—Is a walking-costume, of electric-blue 
mousseline-de-laine; the same with écru stripes 





for the sash, and écru lace for the trimmings. 
The skirt is trimmed with alternate frills of lace 
and knife-plaitings of the de-laine. The striped 
scarf is knotted in front, and terminates at the 
back in large loops and ends. The cuffs and 








No. 6. 


of cashmere, de-laine, albatross, or any pretty 
soft material, with plaid or striped silk for sash, 
will make a most effective and dressy toilette for 
the evening. 

No. 5—Is something entirely new in design, 
for a little girl of four to six years. It is made 
of a tiny-checked woolen goods or plaid su.sh, 
and trimmed with muslin embroidery. We give 
the back and front, therefore very little descrip- 
tion is necessary. The skirt is laid in deep 
kilts, edged with a flounce of the embroidery, 
and is attached to a petticoat body. The bedice 
is pointed in front and coat-shaped in the back. 
The fichu collar crosses in front, as seen in the 
illustration. Edge of bodice, fichu, and cuffs all 
of embroidered muslin. 

No. 6.—Another pretty toilette, for a little girl 
of four to six years, is made of self-colored cash- 
mere, cut in Princess-shape, with a knife-plaited 
ruffle finishing the bottom edge. The fronts are 
laid in small tucks each side of the hem. Back 
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with one wide box-plait, with corresponding 
tucks on either side, making the back like the 
front. A broad sash of the material is arranged 
below the waist-line, trimming the skirt, and 
making an elongated waist. A’ small cape is 
fitted to the shoulders, caught up in plaits in 
front. This fits under the turnover collar, and 
is tied with a bow of ribbon at the throat. Coat- 
sleeves, with double turned-back cuffs, complete 
this costume. Four to five yards of cashmere 
will be required. 

No. 7.—For a boy of three to four years, we § 
have a plaid kilted cashmere skirt, over which is 








No. 8. 


plaits at the back. A double cape, trimmed 
with ball fringe, is worn over the paletot, or left 
off at pleasure and according to the season. 
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LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly maiked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain, . ere 








- with drapery and. trimming, Sey”. 100 
Polonaise, . gat ek Ss ieretm 50 
Combination Walking’ ‘Suits, Sie bi ete 1.00 
Trimmed Skirts. ee ee ee er |] 
Watteau Wrapper, . . PES ps “eS Se 1 
Plain or Gored 1 Wrappery 0, Ne ele) Boe opp ke 85 
ues, . aceacle a URAL lie ateah OD 
Coats, si istath wiwee 3B 
sy with vests or skirts cut off, be utie ao eve BO 
Overskirts, . a ee oe ee sw 0 
Talmas and Dolmans, a So eat 35 
Waterproofs and Circulars, | t.4°s eek acces 35 
& coat-shaped paletot of diagonal flannel, of dark- ; Ulster. © - - - 6 ee ee ee ee ee 35 
blue, green, brown, or garnet. This is cut etal _CHILDREN” "8 PATTERNS. mi 
double-breasted, and finished with vandykes at } Combination Suits, a a 36 | Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 
ps * ‘ ‘ Skirts and Overskirts, . 3 Wrappers, . . 25 
the edge; bound with braid, and a button in Polonaise: Plain, .. . 25] Waterproofs, Gieetinns 
each point. A belt, held in place by straps, Fancy, . . .35 and Ulsters,. . . . 
finishes the elongated waist. Wide collar, and BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
Jackothy” 6 B.S! Ss SO) Weanmem, 8... sk 8) 25 
coat-sleeves with turned-back cuff, all bound ° {Paty 284 rot ben Mie ws SN 50 
with braid, make this pretty suit a very service- Lb Pe viet Soa oes 20| “ Wrappers, 30 
able one. In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
No. 8.—For a baby-boy of two years, we have ; and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 


thing definite, also wheth for Indy hild. Add 
@ plaid flannel. Sacque front, with double box- : Mra Mf “A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, on 





COLORED PATTERN: DOG-DAISY. 


In the front of the number, we give @ design, } pupil of the “Art Embroidery”’ school. It may 
printed in colors, of a bunch of Dog-Daisies, ; be worked either with silk or crewels, in Ken- 
with leaves and stalks. It is original, by a‘ sington-stitch. 




















MAYNARD VISITE MANTLE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for this month, a new and very ele- 
gant Visite Mantle for spring wear; and folded 
in with the number is a SuprLemMent, with full- 
size patterns, by which to cut it out. It consists 
of four pieces, viz: 

No. 1.—Hatr or Front. 

No. 2.—Hatr or Back. 

No. 8.—SLEeEvE. 

No. 4.—Unper Sipe or Serve. 

The seam which joins the back (No. 2) to the 
sleeve is marked by two cuts, and lettered. The 
short side-seam of sleeve is joined to the short 
side-seam of front, as marked. The seam which 
joins the under side of sleeve to the lower part 
of the armhole of front is marked by three cuts, 
and the junction of upper and under side of sleeve 
is marked by four cuts. The notch at the top of 
the sleeve is to be placed at the shoulder-seam, 
which joins the back and front together. The 
sleeve must be fulled over the top of the shoulder, 
Take a dart out of the front to make it fit in to 

the figure. 

Make of camel’s-hair cloth or cashmere, and 
trim with fringe and lace. The collar is made 
by trimming the shoulder with the lace and 
fringe, as seen in the illustration. ‘Loops and 
ends of narrow black satin ribbon are placed at 
the throat and on the sleeves, as seen. 


~ 











NAME FOR 





MARKING. 
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TOILET MAT. 





This mat is made in narrow-striped velvet or { corners, and fold each piece as seen in the en- 
velveteen. A circle of stiff card-board is first cut } graving, and border each with braid. Cut 
the required size. It is then covered with the ; another set of these pieces somewhat smaller. 
material, and around the edge is a row of scarlet } Each piece can be embroidered, or have bead 
vandyked braid. Then cut a narrow oval. piece, ; designs sewed upon them. Now place the largest 
border it with braid, lay it within the large oval. ; flutings each within the smaller, as seen, and 
The outside flutings are then cut, each separately } sew them:upon the paper foundation; finally 
and on the cross way of the material, and of the § add a plaiting of ribbon to cover the sewing, and 
shape of a triangular piece; then cut off the $ line the back with a piece of cloth. 


panne 
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ART NEEDLEWORK. No. Il. 





BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 





In the March number we gave several new de- In working you will find it better to keep the 
signs in Art Needlework, with instructions, and } right hand underneath, as it may be supposed to 
we continue the subject here. be more clever at finding its way alone than the 


For many small things a frame is almost.a neces- } left, which needs the eye to guide it. You must, 
sity to success, as the work must be kept smooth } of course, in this case use two thimbles. 
and unpuckered. You must be very careful about} We give, first, a slipper toe, which you might 
sewing your material straight on to the webbing; perhaps work in the hand, if very well done. 
which is nailed to the rollers, and then stretch ; It would only want a small piece of cloth even 
it evenly, or you will find it warped when you; to make a large pair of slippers. The one we 
take it out. After the stretchers are put in, it is} give is a child’s size, intended to be worked 
generally necessary to brace the work a ane solidly on diagonal cloth. It would be so easy to 
more tightly with string or coarse thread. make little patterns which would do for these, 

J 
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and, worked in crewel on diagonal cloth, they 
would be very inexpensive, as you could line, 
bind, and sew them on to a pair of fleecy soles 
yourselves; or you could make much handsomer 
ones on velvet or plush, outlining the pattern 
with gold and filling it in with filoselle. The 
ordinary shoe-shaped slippers can also be easily 
worked with small designs on the toes, But as 
they would have to be made up by a shoemaker, 
they would necessarily be more expensive. 

We give, next, the end ofa necktie: for these, 
we think, conventional patterns, like this, look 
best. You can work them on any color or in any 
color you please, but we advise you to keep to 
white or cream-color. Strips of Indian or Chi- 
nese washing silk will be best. We have often 
found that bits copied from a scrap of brocade or 
cretonne will make capital patterns in this style; 
you can work them easily in the hand, using 
self-colored washing or ‘‘ bobbin”’ silk, and work- 
ing in satin-stitch. 

The design we give is for a straight end finished 
off with lace insertion, about one inch, and lace 
edging about two inches wide; and neckties such 
as this would be very pretty for young girls or 
children, 

We give, for our third design, a design for a 
fan, to be worked on satin, The subject of fans 
is so wide and varied. a one that we are sorry 
space will allow us to give you but one design, 
but we will suggest others which you can make 
for yourselves; for instance, @ subject such as 
the blotter, in our next design, could be easily 
utilized as a fan.’ For working one you must, 
however, procure properly prepared silk or satin, 
because it has to be stiffened; or with care you 
might prepare some yourself, by nailing it out on 
a board and pasting it with starch on the wrong 
side, before you put it into your frame. Fans, to 
look at all well, must be carefully done. 

The design we give could be worked with fine 
silk, nicely shaded, and using lighter shades for 
the upper leaf; but it is my idea in the drawing 
to work it in gold or silver thread, the under leaf 
solid, and the upper one only in outline. Sprays 
of honeysuckle, wild rose, or white and pink 





hawthorn are very pretty, or you may make 
slight outline sketches in Japanese style and 
work them in gold or silver, which on black or 
dark-colored satin will make very pretty and 
effective fans at the expense of little time 
and work. Powderings of butterflies, or hum- 
ming-birds, or a graduated flock of either would 
be very pretty. 

Our next, and fourth design, is for a blotter, 
which you can make into.an inexpensive article, 


: or otherwise, as you may desire, according to the 


material used. If worked on jean or Roman 
satin in crewel it would not cost much, and 
might be worked in the hand, either in outline 
or solidly. You can alter the shape at will by 
taking away from or adding a little to the design 
in enlarging it, It would, however, be much 
handsomer worked on velveteen or satin in silk 
and gold. 

Conventional designs of corners and centres 
are much used for blotters, or well-arranged 
natural groups, such as you will often find on 
cards, could also be copied; and anything that 
you use for a blotter could at the same time be 
made to serve for all sorts of. things in the way 
of books and boxes. 

Our next is a smoking-cap border, a very 
simple, conventional design, but quite effective. 
The design would suit for a lawn-tennis cap, and 
& monogram, worked in front, would finish it. 

The sixth, and final design, is for a napkin- 
ring. A set of them, worked on different col- 
ored scraps of plush, velvet, or satin, ‘would be 
very pretty, and would only need very neat 
home work in making up. Suppose the design 
to be on plush, you would outline it in filoselle a 
shade or two lighter, using only one, or, if you 
like, two shades for each, and each ring should 
be of a color that would harmonize well with the 
rest; We think a pretty monogram, or tiny 
flower sprays, nicély worked in gold on a set of 
different colored yelvet or plush rings, would be 
charming; but unless you are a fairly practiced 
worker, we adviseryou to keep to the outline 
patterns. A set of these would be a very pretty 
and useful present at a trifling expense. 
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PINE-CONE PATTERN: 





WITH TABLE. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER, 





This pine-cone pattern, in cross-stitch, for a 
table-cover, etc., is to be worked in stripes on 
canvas; or on canvas tacked on velvet, cloth, 
linen, etc., in which latter case the canvas must 
be drawn out when finished. 

The colors in wools or filoselle, in which the 
cones should be worked, are yellow and scarlet, 
and with a little green or blue. The ground of 
the cones, if a worked ground, is to be of a deep 
myrtle-green. 

The folding table, of which we give an illus- 
tration, on which the work just described is so 
suitable, is convenient for sudden demand, as it 
can be folded together and placed against the 
wall when not in’ use. 














NEST FOR EGGS. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 





A good-sized round card-board box, half filled 
with wadding, and covered inside and outside 
with moss-green cashmere, forms the foundation. 
A band of knitted loops, in shaded brown wool, 
is worked as follows: 

Cast on a sufficient number of stitches for the 
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depth of the box. First row: Plain knitting. 

Second row: Pass the needle through the first 
stitch, turn the wool three times around tho 
needle and first finger of the left hand; work 
the stitch in ordinary knitting; knit one and 
repeat. 
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Third row: Knit the row in plain knitting, 
taking the loops made in the last row all in one 
stitch. 

The second and third rows are worked alter- 
nately, until a sufficient length to go around the’ 
box is made. Cast off, and sew the two ends 
together. The inside is filled with moss made 
of wool by knitting a long length of twenty 
stitches in width. | When finished, hold the 
work over boiling water; let it dry before the 
fire, and press with a hot iron. Cut one edge of 
the knitting, and rayel out the remainder. Place 
the moss inside, and tack here and there to keep 
in place. This should be done before the outside } wool and wadding help to retain the heat in the 
is put on. Serve the eggs in this nest. The } eggs, and it looks very pretty. 








WORK-BASKET, WITH DETATL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Any pretty willow basket, with handle, of the 
shape, or as nearly as possible the shape, of our 
model, is used for the foundation; but when 
such a basket cannot be procured, an ingenious 
lady can make one herself out of card-board, 
covering the bottom and sides, inside and out- 
side, with silk, or some pretfy sateen. The 
lambrequin, of which we give a bit in detail, is 
made of cloth, cut in vandykes, and embroidered 
above in point-russe stitches, with many colored 
silks. Tassels, of filoselle silk or crewels, combed 
out to look fluffy, are placed at the points and 
between, as seen. The handle is made of plaited 
satin ribbon, fastened on to the willow handle, 
or if the handle is made of card-board, it is first 
covered with silk, matching the inside, and the 
plaited ribbon is fixed upon the outside as gar- 
niture, 
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OHATELAINE BAG. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 





This useful appendage to. a lady’s costume— 
for the handkerchief and purse—can be made by 
any lady for herself. Black, maroon, dark-blue, 
or green velvet are the best colors to select. 
Braid the design in silk-cord braid of the game 
color as the bag. Cut a card-board the proper 
size and shape, cover it with satin to match, and 
put the back and front together with a straight 
piece of satin, two inches wide, to give room to 
the inside. Leave the bag open two inches at 
the top on each side. Finish witly a thick cord 
and tassels, which passes around the waist 














BORDER FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 











These borders, which are done in cross-stitch 
with colored French cottons, are much in vogue 
for wash dresses or aprons. Collars to correspond 
should be worn with sueh dresses, 




















CHILD’S DINNER-BIB: OUTLINE-STITCH. 








PHOTOGRAPH FRAME CORNER AND BORDER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Cut the frame the size required out of 
thin board, or card-board. Cut the plush 
wide enough to cover the frame, allowing 
nearly an inch to turn under. Then em- 
broider in filoselle—in shades of pink for 
the rosebuds, and shades of olive-green 
for the leaves and stems. Maroon plush 
makes the best background for embroid- 
ery. A gold braid edges the inside and 
outside of the plush. Stretch the work 
tightly and evenly upon the foundation- 
frame, and tack with furniture tacks. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE.: 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hryts ror Decoration.~Covers for small tables have red 
or peacock-blue plush laid round in a broad border, with 
the centre of Watteau-figure cretonne; a colored wool bafl 
fringe, combining the different colors, finishes off the edge. 
These cretonne squares, sold for furniture purposes, are 
very moderate in price, and have different designs in Wat- 
teau figures: the plush border greatly enhances their effect. 
Standing screens are frequently bound in colored plush, 
stretched over flat laths of wood about two inches in width. 
The panels are frequently divided by horizontal plush bars, 
and the painted design is curried up in au unbroken pattern, 
or divided to fourm detached sprays. Some new screens have 
spaces cut out in the panels, irregularly, with network on 
each side, inclosing stuffed birds or butterflies arranged in+ 
side. This has a good effect when seen with the firelight 
through, and also allows a pleasant feeling of slight heat to 
penetrate. 


Some ladies devote especial attention to the decorating of ; 


their bed-rooms. They work, in crewels or silks, a large 
spray of flowers on the satin duvet, drape their pier-glass 
with a curtain of plush or pretty cretonne on one side, with 
a wide ribbon bow, arrange corresponding drapery over the 
toilet mirror by means of projecting wooden stakes, and lay 


How To TRANSFER Patrerns,—New subscribers frequently 
write tu ask how to transfer to the muslin, etc., the patterns 
} for embroidery, etc., which we give occasionally on our 
} SuPPLEMENT and elsewhere. We have often answered this 
question before, but now answer it again for the benefit of 
those who take “Peterson” for 1883 for the first time. 
There are several methods. One is to take paper, a little 
thicker than tissue-paper, and place it over the pattern; 
then trace with a lead-pencil. Next, take this paper, and 
with a large pin pierce holes through the lines drawn; but 
be sure that they are clear, distinct, and close enough to 
trace the pattern without troublg, Place this paper over the 
material, and rub with powdered indigo, or white powder if 
the material is dark. Then remove the paper, and mark 
with pencil over the indigo dots. In folding it away, it is 
well to lay something over the material, as the indigo may 
soil. Instead of the powder, however, you can use India- 
ink, mixed until thick enough not to flow readily. In this 
case, paint over the holes with a brush; and Jet the paper 
$ remain on the goods until perfectly dry, as there is danger 
} of the ink blotting. 
Another method is to mark over the pattern, on the right 
side, with a sharp crayon or very soft lead-pencil; then 
} place the marked side of the pattern on the material, and 








a night-dress sachet of large dimensions on the lace-curtained $ with a bone knitting-needle, go over all the lines on the 
bed. Black satin duvets, with two long-stalked arum lilies } Wroug side of the pattern, pressing hard. Next, remove the 
and leaves, or pale-blue and pink ones, with shaded begonia } pattern, and the marks will remain on the goods. If faint, 
or Virginia creeper Jeaves, are popular; and so are quilts of } !ark over with pencil, as there is always danger of rubbing. 
alternate stripes of chené silk and satin or plush, and alter- } A still simpler method, if the material is thin enough, is to 
nate flowered cretonne and wide insertion lace. A flounce } place the pattern against a window-pane, with the material 
of lace always edges all. The chené silk is split in half its } over it, and trace with a pencil the outlines of the design. 
natural width, and the plush or satin also. A night-dress } We give, it will be seen, directions of the simplest kind, and 


sachet of the same chené silk is lined with a color, and made 
in a somewhat’ novel way. It is square, and the four corners 
meet, and are tied together with a large bow of tolerably 


wide ribbon, after the night-dress and dressing-jacket are } 


folded andplaced within. A cascade of full lace is sewn all 
round, so that the bow appears to lie on a mass of cream lace ; 
fourteen inches to seventeen inches square is the average size. 
The handkerchief sachet, and sometimes the brush cover and 
pincushion, match. 


Wutcn Is Tue Best Crus To Work For?—This is a ques- 
tion often asked. Our reply is, that, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory ones, perhaps, are the $6.50, the $9.00, and the 
$14.00 clubs. In all three the premium is an extra copy of 
the magazine. Our other premiums are very beautiful, but 
they come only once, while the extra copy comes every 
month during the year. The $8.00 and $10.50 clubs, however, 
entitle to an engraving, or an Album, as well as to the extra 
copy, and require but little more effort to get up, than the 
$6.50 club or the $9.00 club. 

Waar Cotors To Wear.—Red and green go well together 
when the shades are deep-red and dull pale-green; blue and 
yellow will also go together if the blue is, say, navy-blue and 
the yellow of the color of amber. Any color worn near the 
face must be soft and indescribable. 


Tue Cotorep Patrern in the March number can be used 
not only for a tidy on Java canvas, but for a sportsman’s 
game-bag, for which the hunting emblems make it particu- 
larly appropriate. 7 
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that anyone can follow. 
; Tue Oricinal. Novetet, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, was to 
have followed “The Professional Beauty,” and been begun 
{ in this number. But in consequence of the author's illness, 
} it has-not been finished in time, and we shall therefore sub- 
stitute for it “The Tragedy At Oakwood,” by a new con- 
tributor, which we shall commence in the May issue. It is 
a story, we think, that will be found exceptionally powerful. 
For Frery Cents, we will send to any subscriber to 
} “ Peterson,” any one of our beautiful premium engravings. 
; This represents only the cost of the paper and printing, and, 
; therefore, the offer is confined strictly to subscribers. 


printed directly frdm the steel-piates. All others substitute 
cheap lithographs. In this, as in everything else, “Peterson” 
gives the best of ils kind, no matter what the expense. 


| , Tus Is Tok Onty Magazine that gives colored fashions 


Tne Coronep Patrern in our January number will be 
a very appropriate pattern, we would inform Ciara, for a 
border for the window-curtain, the design of which was 
given in our March number. 

Any Orner One or Ovg Premrum Encravinas will be 
sent, to a person getting up a club, instead of the “Chrst 
Before Pilate,” if preferred. 


Tr Is Never Too Late to subscribe for “ Peterson.” Back 
numbers can always be supplied. Now is just the time. 
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Our Unrivatep Premiums For 1883.—Our premiums ; 


Avpitions To Cups may be made, at the price paid by 


for getting up clubs for this year are unusually fine. } the rest of the club, at any time during the year. And 
One is the steel-engraving, (27. inches by 20,) “ Uhrist when enough additional subscribers have been sent, you 


Before Pilate,” the most wonderful picture of the century, as 
ia everywhere admitted. The enterprise of “ Peterson,” in 
engraving this magnificent work of art, at a cost that 
would stagger ordinary publishers, is conceded, on. all 
bands, to be beyond precedent. very family in the land 
ought to have a copy of this superb engraving. 

But as there are some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, or may prefer something 
else, we offer, in place of the “ Christ Before Pilate,” either 
our Illustrated Quarto Album, a very beautiful ornament 
for the centre-table, or a handsome Photograph Album. In 
all such cases, however, say which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums, The inducements to get up clubs 
were never before so great, and probably will never be so 
great again. But see the offers on second page of cover. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer too 
long, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive 
letters saying: “1f I had commenced sooner, I could have 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” Specimens 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with, 

As To Dipnrnerta.—The great prevalence of diphtheria, 
this year, and its excessive mortality, renders unusually in- 
teresting a lecture on the subject, recently delivered by 
Doctor H. C. Wood, of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
doctor holds that diphtheria, croup, and gangrene are iden- 
tical diseases; that diphtheria is by no means limited to 
what we see in the pharynx, as any abraded surface may be 
transformed with a genuine case of diphtheria; that itisa 
local and not a constitutional disease ; that any sore throat 
may become diphtheritic without any contagion; that diph- 
theritic poison injected into the blood is perfectly harmless, 
it first being necessary to make a wound and keep itina 
state of irritation before diphtheritic poison introduced into 
it could produce the desired effect. As to the locality of the 
disease, he holds that it abounds most in low swampy 
places: he also thinks that diphtheria and micrococci, minute 
vegetable fungi, are inseparably associated: “No micro- 
cocci, no diphtheria,” said the doctor. That the diphtheritic 
poison cannot affect a perfectly healthy person; there must 
be an abraded surface, and no healthy child can get it unless 
it has a sore throat already; that any sore throat may end 
tn diphtheria, and the line cannot be drawn where sore 
throat ends and diphtheria begins. He also regards it as not 
infectious, strictly speaking, but in this he uses technical lan- 
guage, rather than popular, and does not desire to prevent 
the precautions which experience has shown are so neces- 
sary as protections against this disease. 

Tue Bric-a-Brac Race, we are told, is declining. In 
some respects this isan improvement. We are not averse to 
seeing people collect pretty trifies, or even curious ones that 
are not pretty; but we do not think it, and never thought it, 
the best thing that can be done with money. Ladies, thirty 
years ago, used to buy books, where they now buy bric-a- 
brac. If you went into a parlor, you found the centre-table 
ecattered over with the newest books, magazines, etc., etc. 
The women of that day, in consequence, were up to the 
times, and could converse on all the subjects that occupied 
the public mind. We do not say that their daughters are 
inferior, in this respect, to their mothers; but we are quite 
sure that talking about books was more refined than talking 
about bric-a-brac and lap-dogs. We are not sorry, therefore, 
to observe that, in the best houses, art and literature are 
coming up again, and that pictures, good engravings, hand- 
some books, magazines, etc,, ete., are resuming their old 
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} will be entitled to another premium, or premiums, pre- 
cisely as if it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
to your clubs and earning premiums. 


Tue SMALL Napkin, called the “ D'Oyley,” and generally 
used for fruit, etc., etc., was so named after a famous linen- 
draper, who was the first to make it the fashion, in the time 
of Queen Anne, 

We Caut Atrention, particularly, to the very beautiful 
colored pattern in this number. “ Peterson” is the only 
magazine that gives these expensive patterns. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Doctor Grimshawe’s Seoret. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1 ol, 
12mo. Boston: J. 8. Osgood & Co.—A posthumous work is 
always to be regarded with suspicion. It should be the 
more so, when, as in this case, twenty years have elapsed be- 
tween the death of the writer and the appearance of his book. 
For the question immediately arises, why, if this fragment 
was to be printed at all, was it not printed immediately after 
the author's decease? To this no satisfactory answer is given, 
either in the preface by Mrs. Julia Hawthorne, or in the book 
itself. Apparently, Hawthorne had intended to write an- 
other novel; apparently, also, he had jotted down some ideas 
on the subject; here and there, even, he may have left par- 
tially completed chapters; but his work was only a fragment ; 
aud he, of all persons, would have been the last to permit it 
to be published, in its present, rugged, unfinished state. 
The Saturday Review expresses the opinion of all impartial 
critics, when it says that “ Dr. Grimshawe s Secret, though it 

detached passages which are full of Hawthorne's 
thought and style, cannot add to Hawthorne’s reputation.” 
The astonishing thing, we repeat, is that the book shouid 
ever have been allowed to appear at all. 

The Royal Anthem Book. By Mrs. Clara H. Scott. 1 vol., 
4to. Cincinnati: F. W. Helwick.—This is a compilation from 
the best anthem writers of America, such as Doctor H. R. 
Palmer, Doctor George F. Root, Doctor W. O. Perkins, etc., 
etc. To this is added arrangements and adaptations from 
celebrated foreign authors, such as Canthal, Guglielmo, 
Gliick, Weber, etc., etc. It is a work exceedingly suitable 
for general popular demand. 

The E liste. By Alph Daudet. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This story has created 
quite a sensation in Paris, aud will attain, we think, not lees 
popularity here. The author is one of the most celebrated 
novelists of his school, and is already well known, even ia 
America, for his great power. The translation is good, 

A Study of Maria Edgeworth. By Grace A. Oliver. 1 vol., 
12mo. Boston: A. Williams & Co—TIn this pleasant account 
of Maria Edgeworth, we have also notices of her father and 
friends, and of her general surroundings; making altogether 
a very life-like picture. 

Those Pretty St. George Girls. By“ One Of The Set.” 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A story of 
fashionable life in London; racy, natural, well told: a novel 
destined to be one of the most successful of the season. 

Barrington's Fate, “ No Name Series.” 1 vol.,12mo, Boston : 
Roberts Brothers,—One of the best fictions in this anonymous 
series. The scene of the story is laid in England. Is the 
writer an Englishman ? 

Divorce.. By Margaret Lee. 1wol.,12mo. New York: J. V. 
Lovell Company.—There is sincerity in this novel, and some 








{ power; but on the other hand, great want of artistic skill, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. $ brandy, have been used with much benefit in debility of the 
Wuar Tur Eprrors Say.—In all the long career of “ Peter- ° digestive organs and kindred affections, where a Litter tonto 
son,” there never has been a year when newspapers were so ; 18 needed, in doses Of one to four teaspoonfuls. As a “tea” 
enthusiastic over it. Were we to give even a tenth of the or infusion, in wineglassful, doses it will generally answer the 
notices, we should be unable to give anything else. We can- } #me purposes. 
not help, however, quoting a few, to show our subscribers } _ INDIAN TuRNIP—Arum triphyllum, called also Wake-robin, 
that editors, who see all the magazines, unite with them in Jack-in-the-pulpit, etc. Common leaf-stalks erect, nine to 
considering this the cheapest and best. The Marion (Iowa) eighteen inches in length ; leaves mostly in pairs, ternately 
Pilot says of the last number: “It is unexcelled in the } dissected ; scape six to fifteen inches high; spathe three to 
quality and variety of its literary contents, as well as in its } five inches long, upper half incurved, variegated with purple 
eugravings, fashion-plates, embroidery designs, etc., etc.” ; and yellow stripes. Found in rich shaded grounds; flow- 
The Wallingford (Conn.) Forum says: “Even better this; ¢Ting in May; spadix covered with red berries when 
year than the last; it cannot be excelled; every lady should | ™#ture. 
possess a copy.” Says the Lebanon (Pa.) Courier: “ Better The turnip-shaped rhizoma or cormus, one to two inches 
even than its predecessors.” The Winston (N. C.) Sentinel in diameter, when freshly gathered, is very acrid; but this 
says: “ The colored fashion-plates are alone worth the price ¢ Property is greatly lost by boiling or drying.. When just 
asked for it; no honsehald should be without it.” The ; taken from the ground, it is too acrid and irritant to use, 
Chicago (Ill.) Chronicle says: “We know of no magazine ¢ The dried root is used in usthmatic affections, pertussis, 
of purer tone; it is in the front rank for family reading.” 3 chronic catarth, and rheumatism. Its medicinal virtues are 
The Albany (Mo.) Sun says: “We have never seen the § not striking. The dose of the grated or powdered Toot in 
superior of the March number.” The Dubuque (Iowa) ten grains. It is one of the ingredients of the “Irritating 
Herald says: “No lady, desiring to keep up with the fash- ; Plaster” of the Botanics and Eclectics, which is very val- 
ions, can afford to be without this magazine.” The Greeley § uable in deep-seated chronic inflammation of any part of 
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(Col.) Tribune says: “ Undoubtedly the best of the fashion } 
magazines; the literary, too, is by favorite writers.” Finally, 3 
the Galesburg (Ill) Register says: “It is a standing won- ; 
der to us how so fine a magazine can be published at so low § 
@ price; and the puzzle is only explained by the immense $ 

irculation of ‘Pi .) greater than that of all the other ; 
lady's books combined.” 





Horsrorp’s Actp Pxospaate asa brain tonic. Dr. E. W. ; 
Robertson, Cleveland, Ohio, says: “From my experience ‘ 
can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, 
especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc. 


warn 


Brown’s Broncutat Trocues for coughs and colds: “The 3 
only article of the kind which has done me good service. ¢ 
I want nothing better."—Rev. R. H. Craig, Otisville, N. Y. ¢ 
Sold only in boxes, price twenty-five cents. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[{Mxprca Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Fiexp, AND Forest.]} 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 

No. IV.—Inon-Wrep—InpDIAN Turnip—INDIAN Prystc. ; 
Iron-Wrep— Vernonia Noveboracensis : Natural Order Com- 
posite. Stem two or three to six feet high, sulcate-striate, 
roughish pubescent, somewhat branched above, finally be- 
coming hard and subligneous. Leaves three to six or 
eight inches long, oblong-lanceolate, serrate, harsh, rough- 
ish, and subcoriaceous. This is a pretty native flower, 
readily recognized by its bright purple bloom during Au- } 
gust in moist meadows, low grounds, thickets, etc. It is; 
id and worthless weed by formers } 





ed a troubl 





who possess low meadow grounds, and in this country it is 
too common to be admired; but in foreign lands, where it 
has been introduced by gardeners, it is esteemed a pretty 
ornamental flower, 

It was named after William Vernon, an English botanist, 
who came to this country and made collections of plants 
towards the’ close of the seventeenth century. The specific 
designation is Latin, and means simply “belonging to the 
State of New York.” This is the only species found in 
counties adjacent to Philadelphia. The fresh roots of this 
plant, bruised and steeped for a time in good old whisky or } 


the body. 

InpIAN Pryst0o—Gillenia trifoliata, called also American 
ipecacuanha and Bowman’s root. Calyx tubular-campanu- 
late, five-toothed; petalg tive, white or whitish; the flowers 
loosely cot‘ymbose-paniculat Leaves trifoliate, leaflets 
three or four inches long; stem two to four feet high, slen- 





der, paniculately branched at the summit, mostly purplish. 


This plant grows wild throughout the United States, east 
of the Allegheny Mountains; but in Pennsylvania, more 
abundantly west of these mountains. 

The root constitutes a mild and efficient emetic, and may 
be used by mothers and country practitioners instead of 
ipecacuanha. Like the latter, it is tonic in small doses. 

It was employed by the Indian in Colonial times, and thus 
became known to the early settlers of the country. The 
dose required is about one-third larger than the ipecac, say 
thirty grains in warm water, when the purpose is to induce 
vomiting ; two or three grains for a tonic. We doubtless 
have indigenous medicinal articles amply sufficient to cope 
with all diseases, without recourse to Mexico, South America, 
or Europe, or the East Indies, 











PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4ap-Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 191—Dovun.Ee Acrostic. 
Impatient we were for thy return, 
For woodlands green and meadows fair, 
The sweet wild flowers to discern, 
And breathe thy balmy fragraut air, 
Ob, Primal. 


And now we.are Toth to say farewell, . 
Thou hast filled our hearts with gay delight; 
Yet we know that thou canst not’ longer dwell, 
For even now appears in sight 
Fair Final. 


If we wish the first, in this life, *twill be 

By patient toil and industry. 

Coming quickly to notice, will second define, 
Or one newly risen, it is, I opine. 

An elevation for speakers in public is third, 
O’er and o’er again the name you have heard. 
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The time intervening will fourth portray, 
Or neantime, ‘tis termed, as you please, either way. 
To nourish, to cherish, to tend, educate, 
Interpret the fifth, no more will I state. 
When en-route for home, on a stormy night, 
The sixth of light is a welcome sight, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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Vroxa. 


No. 192.—NumericaL Enroma, 
I am composed of 17 letters, 
My 14, 17, 5, 7 is a cipher, 
My 12, 15, 16 is a machine. 
My 9, 1, 11, 18 is a hand’s-breadth. 
My 10, 13, 3 is a texture of rushes. 
My 6, 4, 2 is to discover. 
My whole is a most interesting book. 


Harlem, N. Y. Mixwie 8. Yost. 


Answers Next Month, 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE Marcu NUMBER. 


No. 188. 
SPRITES 
PRECANT 
REVERSE 
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TA. 88 T'S 2 
ENSLAVE 
STEENED 

No. 189. 
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No. 190, 
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FLOWER GARDENING. 

For tue Montn or Aprtt.—Sow the seed of every kind 
of annual flowers. Sow German and English ten-week 
stocks, Brompton stocks and asters, particularly the quilled 
kind, 

Sow auriculas and polyatithus seeds in a shady border, 
and in very fine soil. If the border is dry, give it a soaking 
of water before sowing the seeds, and keep damp afterwards. 

Transplant any biennial or perennial fibrous-rooted plants 


only in the first week of April, and each must have a good } 


ball of earth around them. 

In the latter part of April, sow the seeds of hardy her- 
baceons perennial plants, as campanulas, Cauterbury bells, 
and others; hollyhocks, lunaria or honesty, rockets of all 
qolors, mallows, wall flowers, evening primroses, both tall 
and low kinds; sweet-williams of all colors, spirea Japonica, 
with its pretty white spikes of flowers; delphinium in all its 
varieties, which include the: larkspur; the phlox and its 


een 





These and many other hardy herbaceous plants often 
remain from year to year in the same places; but this is 
wrong to permit. They should be removed every two years, 
and laid together with the roots in the ground, then the 
border be trenched and well d, and then the plants 
replaced. 

Chrysanthemums.—Divide the roots, and plant those por- 
tions which have suckers. 

Pansy roots divide and plant for autumn blooming. 

Take up hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, crocus, and other 
bulbs, and replant them in a spare ground, to gain strength 
and form bulbs for winter use. In the autumn, put them 
then in small pots, in a light rich soil, and cover them with 
a few inches of light soil and loose litter to protect from 
frost; and when the early flowers of snowdrops and winter 
aconites fade away, these potted sorts taken out of the pots 
can be planted close to the vacant places, but not exactly 
in the spot where the others have stood. If crocuses are 
kept in the ground, they invariably sink deep into the earth, 
and send np only a few leaves—no flowers, 

An Herb-Garden should never be missing from a lady’s 
flower-gaiden. Roots do not always thrive when divided 
and planted for propagation, therefore in April the seeds of 
sweet basil, marjoram, thyme, and winter savory may be 
sowed; the latter and knotted marjoram are among the 
chief herbs that give flavor to savory stuffing. 

Wiypow Garpenine.—Mr. Shirley Hibberd, in the “ Gar- 
dener’s Magazine,” recommends that in the last week in 
April window-boxes and trays, which fit into vases and rus 
tic baskets, should be emptied of the spring flowering plants, 
and be refilled with those intended to bloom through the 
summer. Zonale geraniums are the most desirable plants, 
as they stand draught better than any other, and these mixed 
with a few lobelias for drooping over the sides; the effect is 
better than with a number of flowers, and also other flowers 
perish before the summer is half over, while these continue 
till the last. 

The soil to be good loam and rotten manure; for light 
soils are of little use 

The Management after Planting.—Place the boxes either in 
a cold frame for a fortnight, or in some out-of-door place 
where they can be protected from cold, and then, if the 
weather be favorable, put them in their places. 

The chief plants in flower in April are daisies, the symbol 
of innocence; gilli-flowers (Gilofrés) of lasting beauty ; 
cyclamens, of diffidence; anemones, of sickness, also sym- 
bolical of being forsaken; the iris, a message of friendship 
or love; pansies, (pensees,) my thoughts are with you, and 
think of me; evening primrose, iticonstancy ; tulip, declara- 
tion of love; jonquil, desire to win you; crown imperial, 
¢ dignity ; violets, sweetness of disposition. 

Rock-work in a garden is not only pleasant to look at, but 
is convenient in shutting out an unsightly spot. 

A north aspect is the best for ferns and Alpine flowers. 
In constructing elevated mounds for ferns and Alpine 
flowers, the base should be of building rabbish, faced with 
¢ burrs from brick-kilus, or with large blocks of stone or fAint, 
if such are plentiful in the district. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
$ practical housekeeper. 
$ SOUP. 


Pot au Fen.—Take a piece of fresh silverside of beef weigh- 








varieties, peony, pentstemon, the iberis sempervirens and { 


iberis Gibraltarica, the white, yellow, and blue ‘iris, lilium $ ing six pounds, and about half a pound of bones; tie up the 
Jongiflorum, the purple lathyrus, the blue veronica, and the ‘ meat neatly. with string, and put both into a six-quart 
lovely Tradescautia Virginica, better known as the spider- ; saucepan; fill it up with sufficient water to come well over 
wort, a plant brought from Virginia by Mr. Tradescant, in the meat and bones, and get it on the fire; remove carefully 
? with a skimmer the scum that will rise as the water gets 


Queen Flizabeth's reign. 
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warm, but do not allow it to boil. Add at intervals during 
the process about a pint of cold water in small quantities; 
this will have the effect of checking the ebullition, and will 
help the scum to rise. When the scum is all removed, put 
in about one ounce of salt, a small handful of whole pepper 
and allspice, one onion stuck with a dozen cloves, one onion 
toasted almost black before the fire or on the hob, one leek, 
and three carrots of average size cut in two-inch lengths, 
two turnips of average size each cut in four, and a bouquet 
garni—i.e., two or three sprigs each of thyme and marjoram, 
a clove of garlic, and a small handful of parsley, all tied to- 
gether into a small faggot. The above vegetables should 
not be put in all at once, but gradually, so as not to check 
the gentle simmering of the pot au feu, which should be now 
#&immed for the last time, and placed by the side of the fire 
to simmer gently for at least four hours. According to the 
season, all or some of the following vegetables may be added: 
A head of celery cut in two-inch lengths, a couple of toma- 
toes, a couple of parsnips, a handful of chervil. At the time 
of serving, strain the broth and skim off all the fat, add the 
least bit of sugar (not burnt sugar), and more salt if neces- 
sary; make the broth boiling hot, and pour it into the soup- 
tureen over small slices of toasted bread, adding, according 
to taste, a portion of the vegetables cut in thin slices. To 
serve the meat, having removed the string, garnish it with 
some of the vegetables, or with mashed potatoes, spinach, etc. 
MEATS, ETO. 


Lamb Outlets and Spinach.—Cut eight cutlets from the neck 
of a lamb, and trim off most of the fat and all the skin; 
scrape the top part of the bones quite clean, then brush the 
cutlets over with egg, sprinkle them with breadcrumb, and 
season with pepper and salt; then dip them into a little clari- 
fied butter, and sprinkle with breadcrumb; fry them over 
a sharp fire, turning them when required; lay them before 
a fire to drain, place them in the centre of a dish, and put 
spinach all round the dish, neatly arranged as a border. 
The spinach should be boiled and finely minced, mixed with 
a little fresh butter, and the dish should be served very 
hot. 

Beefsteak with Cucumbers.—Pare and slice lengthwise two 
large cucumbers and a large onion. Season them with pep- 
per and salt, dredge flour over them, and fry them. Broila 
steak, season it with pepper and salt, and put it into a hot 
dish with a bit of butter; then pour the cucumbers over it, 
aud serve hot, 





VEGETABLES, 

Carrots with flavor, and Carrots without—When you are 
about to boil carrots do not scrape them, but first brush and 
then wash them. When cooked, rub off the skin with the 
back of the knife. The improvement in the flavor is very 
great, because the juice has been kept in. The carrot is 
more affected by the ordinary system of peeling or scraping 
than the potato, because the former contains a large propor- 
tion of sugar in a soluble form. Those who try this will 
learn to estimate the difference of carrots with flavor and 
chrrots without. 

DESSERTS. 

Imperial Rice.—Boil three tablespoonfuls of rice, picked 
and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with sugar to taste, and 
a piece of vanilla. When quite done, put it into a besin to 
get cold. Make a custard with a gill of milk and the yolks 
of four eggs; when cold, mix it with the rice. Beat up into 
a froth a gill of cream with some sugar and a pinch of isin- 
glass dissolved in a little water; mix this very lightly with 
the rice and custard, fill a mould with the mixture, and set 
ft on ice. When moderately iced, turn it out, and serve with 
any cold jam-sauce, or, in summer, stewed fruit, round it. 

Blanched Cream.—Take a pint of the thickest cream that 
can be got, sweeten it with fine sugar and orange-flower 
water ; boil it, and beat the whites of ten eggs with a little 
cold cream, strain it, and, when the cream is upon the boil, 





pour in the eggs, stirring it well till it comes to a thick curd; 
then take it up, and strain it again through a hair-sieve, beat 
it well with a spoon till it is cold, then put into a dish. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fi. 1.—Visttine-Dress, or Ponazr. The bottom of theskirt 
is trimmed with a flounce, with a plain piece alternating with 
narrow side-plaitings; over this the skirt is cut in square 
tabs; the back is loosely draped; the short apron-frout is 
trimmed with écru-colored Spanish lace; the dolman man- 
telet is of strong plain lace, of a square mesh, figured in 
velvet leaves, and is trimmed with black Spanish lace, 
Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed with pale roses and loops 
of cardinal-colored ‘satin ribbon. 


Fic, 1.—Wa.k1nG-Dress, oF GREEN Nun’s-VEILING. The 
skirt is trimmed with aseries of narrow gathered flounces, and 
« scarf-drapery crosses the upper part diagonally; the long 
Princess coat is double-breasted, and is turned back on the 
right side with a rever of brown satin; the Directoire lappel, 
collar, cuffs, and pockets are also of the satin. Bonnet 
of green straw, trimmed with poppies and brown satin 
ribbon. 


Fig. 111.—Watkine-Dress, or Gay Priam Sateen. The 
skirt is trimmed with a series of narrow flounces, cut bias; the 
long coat is cf black camel’s-hair, opening in front, edged 
with white embroidery, and trimmed with butterfly bows; 
sleeves reaching to the elbow; large white chip hat, lined 
with ruby-colored velvet, and trimmed with black velvet 
and feathers. 

Fig. 1v.—Wa.kina-Dress, oF Ecrv-Cororep Fourarp. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with narrow knife-plaited 
ruffies and a full puffing of the silk ; the panier overskirt is 
of a broché silk of the same color, fastened back with small 
brown velvet butterfly bows, and falls about half way down 
at the back, on the underskirt; the deep pointed cuirass 
waist has brown velvet cuffs and collar. Hat of blue crépe, 
with pearl buckle and brown velvet trimming. 


Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress, of Brown Frencu Buntine. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with several narrow knife- 
plaitings ; above these are lengthwise bands of cream-colored 
silk, brocaded in brown; the pointed ends of these bands fall 
over the upper plaited ruffle; the deep coat-basque has a vest, 
collar, and cuffs of the brocade; at the back it is extended 
to form loop-drapery. 

Fic. vi.—Watktne-Dress. The underskirt, which does 
not show, and is of common dark muslin, has a myrtle-green 
side-plaiting; the overdress is of rather light-green cash- 
mere, with dark-green polka-dots over it, and is plain in front 
and well draped at the back; the jacket, of myrtle-green 
cloth, is tight-fitting and rather long; the edge is scalloped 
and trimmed with braid, and the revers and sleeves are sim- 
ilarly ornamented ; leather belt, with steel buckle. Dark- 
green felt hat, with foather of a lighter shade. 

Fic. vit.—Watktno-Dress. The underskirt is of a faint 
gray and blue woolen plaid; the overdress and jacket are 
of gray cashmere, the edges being cut in battlements, and 
trimmed with narrow braid. Gray straw bonnet and 
feather. 


Fra. vitt.—Hovse-Drvas, or Buack Brocuf. The skirt is 
bordered with narrow plaitings of plain silk ; the overskirt 
is vandyked, the points falling over the plaitings. A full 
gathered tunic is sewed to the cuirass waist with a heading 
and a cord ; this tunic is gathered up high on one side, and 
is draped at the back; the demi-long sleeves terminate in 
frills. . 

Fig. rx.—Watxine-Dress, or Datx-Biur ALBATROss- 
Ctorn. The underskirt is composed of a kilt-plaiting, 
which falls over a narrower one at the bottom; the tunic is 
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short in front, and draped at the back ; the front is trimmed 
with twine-colored lace; the bodice is plain, and has a 
deep point in front, with a coat-basque at the back, which 
is edged with the lace; wide collar and cuffs, also of the 
lace; gray straw bonnet, lined with dark-blue silk, and 
trimmed with a light-blue feather, dark-blue silk, and twine- 
colored lace. 


Fic. x.—Watst, For Hovuse-Dress. This waist is cut in 
very long tabs, which are lined with a contrasting color, and 
then turned up loosely, the lining showing, 


Fig. x1.—Back oF MANTELET, oF BLAck CasHmere. Cut 
so that the mantelet itself forms the sleeves; it is tied in at 
the waist, with an inside band, and has a bow of black satin 
ribbon at the back; this mantelet looks well, lined with 
pale old-gold colored silk instead of black. 


Fig. x11.—Bonnet, or Biack Straw, edged with jet, and 
trimmed with pink roses; black satin strings. 


Fie. x111.—Ficnv, or Brack Cuampery Lace. It has a 
jabot of lace down the front; this fichu looks particularly 
well over a pink, white, or pale-yellow dress, 


Fig. xtv.—Front oF MANTELET, OF Brack OASHMERE. 
The ends are loosely tied at the waist, and ornamented with 
bows; the collar is of black satin. This mantelet is an ex- 
tremely pretty model for part of a costume, and looks well 
whether made of a small woolen plaid material, of a plain 
cvlored camel’s-hair, etc. 


Fic. xv.—Bonnet, or YELLOW Straw, trimmed with bows 
of blue satin ribbon. 


Fie. xvi.—Cuitp’s Straw Hat, bound with black velvet, 
and trimmed with white feathers, 


Fia. xvit.—Tuscan Straw Bonnet, trimmed with red roses 
and the yellow acacia flower; the ribbon is of yellow satin, 
the color of the straw. 


GenERAL Remarks.—The new cotton goods, such as 
sateens, percales, chintzes, and ginghams, are indescribably 
delicate in color and beautiful in design. The figured ma- 
terial is intended for the bodice and upper part of the skirt, 
while the plain part, matching the ground of the figured 
material, is for the underskirt, cuffs, etc. The sateens are 
scarcely distinguishable from real satin, and the finer ones 
come thus early in the season as high as seventy-five cents a 
yard, though, no doubt, later they can be purchased cheaper. 
These goods are covered with single flowers, large polka- 
dots, pea-dots, etc., etc. They require to be very prettily 
and jauntily made, and if carefully worn, will look well two 
or three seasons. Fic. tv of the colored plate is a good 
model for making sateen dresses, 

Percales and chintzes are not so expensive as sateens; but 
are as delicate in color and design, though of course without 
the satin surface. They are also daintily made, sometimes 
in the Princess style, or in the Watteau style, with large 
paniers. 

Swiss muslin dresses, with wile and richly-embroidered 5 
flounces, have agaiu come into fashion. These will be made } 
up with one or two wide flounces, with a draped overskirt, 
or with several smaller ruffles, reaching nearly to the waist, 
according to the fancy. 

Pongees, printed foulwrds, checked summer silks, grenadines, 


the most delicate tints for dressy wear, as well as in the 
richer and darker colors, The mode of making dresses is 
endless, The fronts are still worn close and flat; but all 
skirts have widened somewhat, the side-gores and back- 
breadths being less clinging. For all dresses, a tournure, or, 
as it is sometimes called, a “bustle,” is added The best 
are made of full ruffles of n, because it is softer than 
the steel bands which are in the crinoline ones, though 
plaitings of crinoline are also used without the steel bands, 

All kinds of plaits are used in flounces, some wide box- 
plaited ones, bunches of narrow ones with plain pieces 
between, etc, etc. For light summer-dresses, narrow 
gathered ruffles, simply hemmed, will be popular. 

For the sateens and heavy dress goods, the pointed cuirass 
waist will be generally used, while for lawns and thin mus- 
lins, shirred and gathered waists are in favor. 

Braiding still continues much in favor for spring dresses, 
but of course is not used on thin materials; though, for 
camel’s-hair or cashmere dresses, it is very much liked, as it 
is rich and quiet in effect. 

A hint about this braiding. Straight, perpendicular lines 
are better on the waistcoat for stout figures, while a design in 





which the lines run from right to left, and back again, is 
more becoming to thin ones. 

3 A pretty style of walking-dress is made with a short tunic 
? turned back in two corners in front, and with a square 
} design in braid on each corner. The skirt is arranged in 
} long plaits, reaching from waist to feet, 

The foot, owing to the fashion of short dresses, is the object 
of much study, Stockings should harmonize in color with 
} the rest of the dress, Black silk stockings and black satin 
{ shoes are the most fashionable for full-dress. These make 
‘ the foot look much smaller than it really is, however small 
} it may be naturally. Colored stockings, however, are also 
in. favor, as gold-bronze, mastic, saffron, écru, flesh, blue, 
lavender, daffodil, lilac. Pale shades are less worn than they 
} were last year; rich and bright costumes and dark colors 
! being more fashionable. For balls, lace insteps on silk 
; stockings are worn; and stockings embroidered up the sides 
} in gold and silver are also occasionally seen. Ribbed stock- 
} ings are the most worn during the day, and these are of 
} thread or cotton. 

; Walking-boots are buttoned over the instep, and have. 
} wide tues and low heels. 

$ The hair continues to be dressed simply, notwithstanding 
the desperate efforts of hair-dressers to revive puffs and 
i pads. The forehead still remains covered with waves, crimps, 
or curls, 











OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue ves Petits CHamps. 


The first bonnets of the spring, as is usual, are mainly 
revivals of the shapes of the past season, wae certain modi- 

} fications to suit the changes of t B ts in 

? fine silk braid, stitched together so os to present the aspect 
of a very fine English straw, are among the leading novel- 
> ties. They are shown in various shapes, the capote having 
$ the preference, thongh the newest form has a set Tyrolean 
crown with a slightly flaring brim, the trimming being 








etc,, are shown in endless variety, The pongees are always ’ i massed flowers and foliage, placed around the exterior of 
serviceable, but the fawn-color is not always becoming. The } {the brim. Spring dress-bonnets, composed of scarfs of 
foulards cau be obtained of a munch better quality now than crinkled crape crossed over a capote-frame, and with the 
formerly, and make a delightfully cool summer-dress. The } brim and the interstices between the scarfs filled in with 
checked silks now come in all the new combinations of } crushed roses, are extremely tasteful and dressy, particularly 
colors; black and white, blue and white, etc., having given } in pure-white ‘or in pale-pink; for the hue of the flowers 
way to red and green, brown and blue, etc., etc. and that of the crape must match exactly. Similar bonnets, 

The useful shepherd's plaid is as popular as ever. For formed of scarfs of black tace, and crimson or deep-yellow 
traveling or constant street-wear nothing can be nicer than } roses, are handsome for elderly wearers; but they lack the 
@ good quality of this material tightness and freshness of the crape bonnets, Osier bonnets 

French bunting, albatross-cloth, and wun’s-veiling come in all | are still shown, but are not very popular. They were a 
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passing caprice, and are not specially in favor this season. 
Still, for traveling or country-wear, they are picturesque 
and appropriate. Very large bats in dark-colored straws 
are shown, trimmed with shaded ostrich plumes. Bonnets 
of Spanish lace will be a good deal worn this spring, trimmed 
with ostrich feathers. Smaller flowers will be worn than 
were fashionable duriug the season. 

Handsome and showy bonnets are composed of a network, 
either of beads or of chenille, placed over satin on a capote- 
frame. In pure-white—that is to say, with the hat in white 
satin, the network in pearls, and the front of the bonnet 
bordered with a narrow puff of black velvet—this style is 
very tasteful. For evening-wear, gold beads over dark vel- 
vet, and the brim bordered with a flat gold lace, are popular. 
Bonnets of écru lace are trimmed with small drooping 
flowers, such as clusters of sweet-peas in various tints. 
Birds of Paradise are seen on some black-lace bonnets } 
intended for elderly wearers. Interlaced ribbons form the 
crowns of some of the new bonnets. They are arranged in } 


alternate materials, such as velvet and ottomane, or velvet } ; 


and satin, or in one material, such as ottomane ribbon by } 
itself. Sometimes two colors are employed; but the check- 
ered appearance thus produced is not in the best taste. A 
puff of satin, or velvet, or ottomane silk, or else ruffles of 
cream lace, form the brim of the bonnet. 

The earlier suits of the season show a corsage and dra- 
peries of cloth or cashmere over plush, or else over velvet 
underskirts, though this last is more frequently combined 
with ottomane silk or sicilienne for more dressy toilettes, 
Plush is very much used for the underskirt in making cos- 
tumes for young girls. These underskirts are made almost 
perfectly plain, being bordered either with three rows of 
narrow-plaited satin flounces, or else being cut into squares 
around the hem, a plaiting of satin being placed inside the 


squares. A dolman-shaped jacket of plush is worn with } 


these suits during the cold days of early spring. Dolmans 
with sleeves are the prominent wraps of the season so far, 
and are trimmed with a profusiou of ribbons. 
shown in the heavier materials, but later they will be made ; 
of lighter stuffs, suitable for the warm weather, such as 
black gauze lined with colored duchesse satin, and trimmed 
with ribbons to correspond in color with the lining, or else ; 
pongee and foulard, lined and trimmed with colors con- 
trasting with the wrap itself. Very large plaids are still 
worn; but the smaller ones have followed the braided 
jackets and cost , and the emb ed cashmeres of the 
past year, into the mists of oblivion. Satins, figured with 
large set patterns on velvet, are shown for underskirts for 
handsome costumes; the newest patterns are very large 
spots, worked on one side with silk, and equally large single 
leaves. Appliqué patterns of velvet ‘in arabesque designs 
are used to decorate sicilienne mantles; the design is out- 
lined with a narrow fine silk braid. One point is imperative 
in all these costumes, except, of course, those in which plaid 
materials enter: they must be of one color only, underskirt, 
trimming, mantle, etc., matching each other precisely in 
tint. 

For evening-dress, Worth has revived the delicious white 
tulle dresses of past years, only with skirt-fronts of embroid- 
ered satin, The long train is composed of row upon row of 
narrow-plaited flounces of tulle, over which is thrown a sin- 
gle veil-like thickness of white tulle, floating lightly over 
the flounces of the train. Only the wearer of such a dress 
ought to imitate the cherubs of the okd Italian pictures, and 
never sitdown, Beads of all kinds are a good deal used for 
trimming, immensely deep bead fringes being composed for 
the skirt-fronts of evening-dresses. Wide sashes of watered 
silk or satin ribbon are coming into vogue for young-ladies’ 
evening-dresses, They are tied in an immense bow at the 
back of the corsage, exactly as they are when worn by little 
children, and must always match the toilette wherewith 
they are worn. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





They are now ; 
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In the way of Pataca the severest Spiictie not only 
in the matter of trimming, but also of making, now prevails, 
The material may be the very finest of linen cambric; but 
to be in the height of the fashion, its make must be of the 
plainest: puffings, insertion, lace frills, etc., being banished 
from every elegant trousseau. The garment is cut into a 
pointed or shawl-shaped opening at the back and on the 
chest, and is made with from two to four darts at the waist, 
according to the slenderness or stoutness of the figure. No 
sleeves, only a simple frill of very narrow lace around the 
top of the shoulder. The yoke is made with a narrow 
drawing-string or ribbon, to adapt it to the shape, the gar- 
ment being very slightly gathered in frout. Tournures are 
now shown io satin or in white cashmere, trimmed with 
two plaited flounces, to conceal the lowest of the steel 
} springs; but white muslin and embroidery are still the 
} materials most in vogue for evening-wear. The tournure 
} should not be either too large or too stiff, these defects being 

} prominent in the English “ crinolettes,” as they are called. 
; Fans of ostrich or marabout feathers, mounted on tortoise- 
shell, are almost exclusively carried in full dress. Pale- 
blue and white feath are ted on blonde tortoise- 
shell, and pale-pink and natural-colored ones on the dark 
} shell. Mother-of-pearl sticks and those in natural ivory are 
no more seen, except with lace or crape leaves. Painted 
crape fans are shown, but are too costly and perishable to be 
very popular. 











Lucy H. Hoopsr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fic. 1.—Boy’s Suit, or Heaturr-Cotorep Tweep. The 
} trousers reach below the knee. The jacket has a rolling 
; collar, and opens slightly to show the shirt-front. 
} Fig. 1.—Gint’s Dress, or Brown VELVETEEN. The 
} coat is of almond-culored cloth, with brown velveteen collar 
{ and cuffs, and is fastened down the front with brande- 
; bourgs. 

Fig. 11.—Giri’s Dress, or A Fine Mixep PLaip oF 
Sorr Wooten Mareriat. The bottom has a box-plaiting 
} placed just below a belt. Above this is a shirring, which 
gives a slight fullness to the waist. The back is made in 
the same way. This shirring should have a muslin lining. 
Large square collar, 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing . Agency, an@ encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tim that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages Sor supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOU SE, to the 

entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it. has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Cieiliais ene 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only owr 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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REY, FATHER WILDS 


EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city mis- 
sionary in New York, and brother of the late 
eminent Judge Wilds, of the Massachusetts 
supreme Court, writes as follows: 

“78 E. 5/,th &t., New York, May 16, 1882. 
Messrs. J. OC, Ayer & Oo., Gentlemen: 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncomfortable 
itching hunior affecting more especially my limbs, which 
itched so intolerably at night, and burned so intensely 
that I could scarcely bear any clothing over them, I was 
also a sufferer from a severe catarrh and catarrhal cough ; 
my appetite was puor and my system a guvod deal run down. 
Knowing the value of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, by observation 
of many other cases,and from personal usein former years, 
I began taking it for theabove-named disorders. My appe- 
tite improved almost from the first dose, Afterashort time 
the fever and itching were allayed, and all signs of irrita~ 
tion of the skin disappeared. y catarrh and cough were 
also cured by the same means, and my general health 
greatly improved, until it is now excellent. I feel a hun- 
dred per cent, stronger, and I attribute these results to 
the use of the SARSAPARILLA, Which I recommend with all 
confidence as the best blood medicine ever devised, I took 
it in small doses three times a day, and used, in all, less 
than two bottles, I place these facts at your service, hoping 
their publication may do 

Yours respectfully, Z. P. Witps.” 


The above instance is but one of the many constantly 
coming to our notice, which prove the perfect adaptability 
of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA to the cure of all diseases arising 
a a or impoveiished blood, and a weakened 

tality. 


_ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, stimulates 
the action of the stomach and bowels, and thereby enables 
the system to resist and overcome the attacks of all Scrofu- 
lous Disraxes, Eruptions «f the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
General Debility, and all disorders resulting from poor or 
corrupted blood and a low state of the system, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; price, $1; six bottles for $5. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


Best Purgative Medicine. 


Cure Constipation, I estion, Headache and all Bilious 
isorders, 


Sold everywhere. Always reliable. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


“Orrville, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1882. 
COLDS Having been subject to a broneh' 
* affection, with frequent colds, fur a 
number of years, I hereby curtify that 
Aven'’s CHERRY PrcroraL gives me prompt relief, and is 
the most effective remedy I have ever tried. 
Jamis A, Hmitton, 
Editor of The Crescent.” 


“Mt. Gilead, Ohio, June 26, 1882. 
COUGHS I have used Arrr’s CHERRY PECTORAL 
es this spring for a severe cough and 
lung trouble with good effect, and I 
am pleased to recommend it to anyone similarly affected. 
Harvey Bavenman, 
Proprietor Globe Hotel.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. Lowell, Mass. 








Infantsa@Children 


Without Morphine or Narcotine. 


What gives our Children rosy cheeks, 
‘What = their fevers, makes them sleep; 
’Tis Castoria. 


an Ren 
‘When Babies fret, and cry by turns, 
| What cures their colic, ikills their worms, 
But Castoria. 


What quickly cures Constipation, 
tomach, Colds, Indigestion ; 

on d ‘ per ‘Castoria. ‘ 

Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 


Oil and Paregoric, 
me zs Hail Castoria! 





Centaur _Liniment.—An un- 
failing cure for amip ong > Aaah 
Sprains, Burns, Galls, most 
Potent and Powerful Pain-reliev- 
ing and healing remedy, known to 
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Prepared for decorating Silk, 
Satin, and other fabrics. Very 
artistic, and yet #0 readily un- 
derstood, that of these flowers, 

rays, etc., of fine tints and 

elicate coloring, combinations 
of :are beauty are easily made. 
Desirable for decorating Odor 
Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp 
Shades, Sachets, etc. 

25c., 500. & Bi .00 sample 
Packages sent on receipt of 


7 ~ 


. price, 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 





PALM & FECHTELER, 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


No. 6 WEST i4th STREET, 





Sold by all Druggists, 


NEAR FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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3 SE EDS PLANTS & SHRUBS 





Are used b: pra ay of Thousands of the best Cultivators in the world. They are new, sure to grow if decently 
© most gratifying results. They will make the garden bloom and the owner smile. My 


treated, an ce. th 
FLORAL, ( GUIDE owill tell you how to get and grow them. 
VICK’S FLORAL 


GUIDE for 1883 is an elegant book of 150 pages, 3 Colored Plates, and 1,000 Ilns- 
trations of the Choicest Flowers, Plants, and Vegetables, with directions for growing. Sent to anyone for 10 cents, 
In olen or German, If you afterwards order Seeds, deduct tho 10 cents, 

Wren 4 FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 pages, 6 Colored Plates, and 500 Engraviugs. 
For 50 cents i reat tay $1.00 in elegant cloth, In German or English. 


vic K's i 


many fine Kogravings of Flowers and Plants, Price $125 a year; Five cupies for $5. 
for 10 cents; Three trial copies for 25 cents, Address, 2 JAMES 


LUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 pages, a eeuaee " in every number, and 


pecimen numbers sent 
WIUs, Rophester, N.Y. 
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HANSELL RASPBERAY 


A marvel of earliness, and unsur. 
passed in other respeet:. Manchcs. 
ey rp greatest oi al) strawberries. 


i BERRIES. 
Currants 


re) stock of Plants of all thr 

a rere both new and old. 

Fruits are the 

best. An illustrated if pred ao satdlocusy telling how to get and 
ay aters Little Silver, N. 4., in- 

athe naan y be, and Sinaanecan, Strawberry 














BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 





Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches’, Re- 
guires no fA eg #(8t010 Flavor. 


Srey tie he the best and earliest Pea grown. 
CAUTION.—As there is anvther Pea im the market call-t 
* American Wunder,” send to us aud get the genuine Biiss's’ Awer= 
gt Ak pe t package, £5 int, 45 cents; quart, 
n8.—He i cents; pint, 45 cents; 
60; by mail, post-puid. tt r fe 
B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 
HAND BOOK for the FARM & GARDEN. 


300 BEAUTIFUL [ILLUSTRATIONS 

Tith a richly colored plate ofa Group of Carnations, and a desertp= 
oo rey ,0W varieties of FL \wer and Vecetasie seeds— 
with much useful information u ponshets culcage—lin pages; A 
to all applicants e ‘closing 6 cen = att 

Our Hiastrated Novelty & Sheet, containing a desrintion 
ofoil the Nov piticoet the season, mailed free to all applicants. 

Lites lustrated Potato Catalogue, containing a li-s 
of 500 varieties Potatoes, With explicit G:rections Ir cuwure—su 
pages, 10 cents. 


DB. K. BLISS & SONS, 84 Darclay Street, ayy Yorks 
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Vesctuble Bi SEEDS, 


00 pages, ro 
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ean 81; Ci ete 
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& HARRISON CO 





Flower Seed Catalogue for 
18 by wi be sent FREE to allwho apply. Customers of 
last season need not write for it. All seed sent from my 
Meer erg ae warranted to be both fresh and true to name, 
a that should it ise, I € 
ler 


the most extensive to be found in any American catalogue, 
and a la rtof it is of my own vowing, As the 
inal al in soreee of Early Ohio and Burbank 
Early Core, the Mubbard 

Squash, rick Cabb: Vhinney’s Melon, 
and a score of other new Vegetables, I invite the patron- 
ape af the public. In'the = ey and on the farms of 
who it my seed will be found my best acvertise- 
rego Marblehead, Mass, 
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SEEDS, anaes & SHRUBS 








above next 
Sinnre: SIO. on ‘We also mail 10 yew 


County Fe 
‘ Scent atamps. In less than seven mere we have built ‘ one of 
usincases in the U. 8.; hence our seeds must be good. Allwe ask isa 
warranted, us. 


mg ieipmaied FREE TO ALL ante eke on hans to 300 ti “— 
BENSON. MAUL MAULE %& Co. | GO. 129 andi3i S FRONT STP SHE ADELPHIA,PA. 


A EY FLOWER SEEDS Given Away! A mixed 
package (350 kinds), with a sample of Park’s Fi.orst 
= I F Y oO U L OV Ee Ae wre s a Gonna bp peed ane ty A all a yar. 
RARE FLOWERS, seud 10c. for or Pucket of Hipis- | Thisiserareoffer. Tell all your friends, and ask thvm to 
cus Coccineus seed, our specialty for 2888. One of the | 824 with'yon. G. W. PARK, ‘ARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


choicest new plants grown. Blooms first summer from 
A Beautiful Lawn 


12 packets seed, $1. Plants, $leach. PINGREE & 
KINGSLEY, Seodamen 
Can, be obtained by Sowing 


Seedsmen, Box Sanna UREEN ERR 
HENDERSON’S 
CENTRAL PARK 


LAWN CRASS SEED. 


A mixture composed of selected grasses identical 
with those used in forming the lawns of New a 
York’s famous park. One quart oi this seed will 
sow an area of 20x1ift., vr ating: &Y 800 sq. ft., or 
for an acre 4 bushels are Instructions 

for sowing and after tecottnste sent gratis with all 
~ orders. Price,.25cts, pe * oH (if by mail, add 108 
cts. pam: sor posts e fby freight or express, 

$1.50 per peck, per bushel. Catalogue of 


“everything for the Garden’’ 
mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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> wan 
(“We ted with the article dad hough it satisfactory 

and Ca Mik on J AMES VICK.) 
IVES & CO., Sole Manufrs., New Haven, Conn. 


4() Of the loveliest Cue Cards you ever saw, with 























name, 10c, O. Card Co., , Xellow Springs, 0. , 
“4 f\ New (1883) Chromo Cards, no two alike, with anes \ r busi: i ti 
4() 10c., post-paid, GEO, I. REED ¢ & CO., Nassan, N he q y a Beet: y 
STINGING | irritation, inflammation, | all “Kidney “Com- \ y Gontaining va a of ttl 
plaints, cured by “Buchupaiba.” $1. ve gh ‘valuet> the planter. They cater 
aes “Grae ical con sumer 4 
5 How <ureiucn Intge- WANN & GO. Mow acon Ge mista ala aps 
uw Ey n 
Scat a ert 
SEED ¢ nabwen, 
NE CARDS FOR i883 HENRY A. DREER Pitcaccuruia. 





ene ja in pretty type 
Sa macs 10 Eiko are! aa ANCY CARDS.—Two handsome sets, (10 ca:ls,) litest 


corners and plain,1ie. stylvs, sent, post-paid, as "a ) 5 sets, 15c,; 3 handsome 














RL FLORALS, te new em- — scrap pictures, 10c. G. B. BROWN, ] Beverly, } Mass, 
yeonala, name ae . band and ind Rowern Se OUGH ON RATS,” Clears ont rats, mice, flies, 
Sond 25¢. for new Album of Samples for A Re- _ Vu roaches, bedbugs, anta, vermin, chipmunks. 15c. 


dane Price Lite &e. 200 NEW DESIGNS ndded {isis an Puen rs Pa 
Orders pi ly filled. BLANK CARDS at Taree Chromo, Motto, Ki &c., new style cards, name 
whalecdle, STEVENS ROS. © CO. & CO. Northford, Uma. pepe on, 10. — A. SPRING, , New. Hayen, Conn. 


Send one, two, three, ¢ or five 

AIR Ov WV cess 

) ‘andies in the 

me we eee Geo eines 

















wae der, Tit sttlctty pate. Suit. 
‘or $1.29 (stam ey Bow Jor the Tat 
oid 2 t Sea’ et ) Er > ddress: C, . GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
8. C. UPHAD, PO. Bos S69" Phinda: Pe 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
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REASONS WHY 


HOMP 





FEB, 6, 1877. 


s\ 
SETTER THay qu. oO 


t.—The PATENT SURING conforms are Soehape to EVERY head. 

2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSR; wicgy lok. as allothers have. 

ow oak cannot tear or break apart, but out wear THREE of any 
wer 


Ate » 


hy CANNOT heated or SHLINK with dampness, but 
ke pth e pte Am 
"hey di eae fame’ = quickly, for they don't require dressing as 

e ten as heen 

6 — hey are only dreracd with a WIT COMR, eeniiy os a" 
and are known to remain is ord r for a yar wi hont redre 
ane —E open eg EVERY ONE to be CURLY athe or rfund 

wy 

8.—MUST TuPORTANT : Every trdy exn look young and attrac’ ive 
with @ THOMPSUN WAVE, A® MUNYREDS WILL ACKNOWLALUK 
th. ylonk ten years younger. 

9.—.!* J have 10 Yigerent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can be gratifi.d, 


ser Roware ef parties cndeavoring to sell 
ee Wa Se Serene ting a to be —_ 
ompson ave, as jo no ow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


Yo. 32 East 14th Sircet, NEW YORK. 


EVERY LADY 


Should send for Strawbridge & Clothier’s Catalogue, which 
contains one hundred and twenty large pages, nearly one 
thousand illustrations, and four pages of new music. Is 
especially valuable to those who slop by mail, or are 
interested in home art, Send fifteen cents for copy of same. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 














IF YOU WANT 


“The most and sat 
isfactory Coot as rds 
Health, Comfort and Ele 
rg Form,”’ be sure 


MADAME TOT's IMPROVE 


cons=r 
A) SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


PP 34) articularly adapt- 
6 present style of 

or sale by all 
eae Price by 


me 







FOY, HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn. 


ee \ STANDARD 
K2)0)0) 









OF THE 


WORLD|! 


FASTER CARDS.—3 Beautiful Cards sent post- 
4 paidfor 10c.3; 10 for 25c.3; Elegant Fringed Cards, 
10c., 15¢., 25c. and upwa 

G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


50 GARDS Latest yet, name 


U nicely printed, 10c. 
Quickest returns, Agentsmake money. 
BeautifulSample Book and Largest Out- 
fit, 25c. Clinton & Co. North Haven, Ct. 
Give us a Trial Order. 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 
permanently removes Superfiuous hair without injuring 
the skin. Send for a circular. Madame Wamboid, 
Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass. 























Mad Pieces 


,and are j 
being, short Tenetingy they ere sold 


who could 
fine remnants embrace ail the 
—< 


famous retlenns £00 


fag in lon 


kind, can suite every taste and sell in every house. 
ro’ 


und. you ord 
You 
th 


think of the lace business. 


Address 30% 


FINE LACE REMNANTS 25 CENTS EACH. 


agents aware that 
Lace ace Kemnantes It iaay, not po ts ah 


¢ celebrated di 
oe. D’Alencon, (, bs 
numerous to mention. 
; the more rg costly kinds being in the 2 and yard} 
n: 


ben er, 
can make a big success selling these 
laces are 
le. You have no measu 
any person w. 


Our 
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“¢ less than one-hi ar price. So that 
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Cold STE! Paris Exposition, (878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 
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PEARLS wiz MOUTH | 















* toxona # tree £q ‘eest ‘pormsyztdoo eg 


|BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE| 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


re the teeth watz, the gums rosr 
a pate yg 2 5 hecomm sweErt. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth and eoetente dong. 


FSTERBROOK’S ere 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
orks, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New York. 











INTING ESSES, 
Price from 
75 cents to 








on ne: for 10 cents. 
Book of type, te JOSEPH a 
&e., 10 cen ‘ 19 Murray St, N- 









Sh 
ly desire rellef, vt? can 
ee and Pos- 
e renan Waluae 
lor consulta ma alua- 
ble’ reatiee Free. Certificates a be eo Doc. 


bern 4-4 ela Troy, Ohio. 














LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


For all those Painful Comp!aints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best female population, 


A Medicin* fcr YYoman. Invented by a Woman. 
* :pared by a Woman. 

The Greatest Medical Diseovery Sinco (ho Dawn of History. 

("lt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
farmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman ths fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time, 
"Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely <@e 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache,is always p: *manently cured by its use, 
Fe. the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sex 

this Oc pound is is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will pow bk every vars ot xe from the 

ood, and give tone tone oa . pa oo 

m 1. womanor 

Bot’: the Compound and arent scidiies are prepared 
at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mailin the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
foreither. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all lctters of 
inquiry. Enclose Sct. stamp. | Send for pamphlet. 

No family should be without Lope E. PINKHAM’S 
wyee PLS. cure constipati yy usness, 


and torpidity of the sliver. 25 cents pe: 
aa Sold rs all Druggists.-@ q) 











30 Fine White Gold-Edge Cards, name on 10c. Sample 
Book 25c. Lb woo, Easter or Birthday Card 10c. 
¥F.M.SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. J. 


50 New and Very Choice Chromo Cards, name on, 100. 
OU Sample Book, 250, Crown Paint ing Co. Northford,Ct. 
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INVESTORS 
DIVIDEND 


Stocks or Bonds 
TEN PER ENTS per annum and over, 


WELL SECURED 


may obtain full particulars, with satisfacto: 


8 & GIRLS Sear 
send 15 mames Otereds 











testimonials, by addressing H. BLAISDELL, Sin) At ? ag : 
48 Congress Street, Bostuxs ioe Mention this paper. 


ROOKS ON BUILDING, Painting, Decorating, 


etc. For my eighty-page tiustrated Catalogue, address, 
enclosing thrve 3-cent stamps, 


WM. T. COMSTOCK. 6 Astor Place, New York. 


JAMES EYLE§ 














PEAPAINE 


m BEST THING KNOWN © 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT CR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW AREof imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLLINE is be 
ONLY SAFE labor-saying compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 


GINGER TONIC 


The regulating action of 
this delicious Tonic upon 
i pid bso; inte ae 

its rapid al rption iz ntothe 
blood give it a wonderful 
gcurative powcr. It stimu- 
lates every organ to health- 
fal activity, expels all hu- @ 
morsand invigorates every 
fibre, without intoxicating. 
There is positively no med- 
icine so efficient in curing 
dyspepsia, headache, rheu- 
matism, and Jisorde 8 aris- 








PARKER'S 


HAIR BALSAM: ing = diminished vital- & 
se ‘ou are sufferin, 
in tnd ooumhe, Levee 
The best. cleanest, and parte mtn Parker's Gin- 
economical haiz-Iressing. gerTonic will give you new 
Never fails to restore youth- lifeand is the hest health & 
ful colorand beauty to gray strength restorer you can 


or faded hair. 
50c. & $1, at dealers in 


perc! TOUNG al ING & OLD! 


use. Hiscox & Co., at RG Y. 











wonK 


BOOK of Instructions and Postene Say co 
work, Kensington, irections making 
oe kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work, patterns for 


land- Bag, Tirty. Mat, Oak- Lace, Piano ( over, etc, Tells 
how to make South Out'ive, Persian, Tent, Star, 
Satin, and Feather Stitchea, etc. Price 36 cents. 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 
Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flrers, Birds, 
Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic Designs, Eight 
Alphabets, etc. Price 25 cents. Four Tidy Patterns, 10 cents. 


Specian Orrer.—All for ati three-cent stamps. 
J.F. - Ineats, Lynn, Mass, — Lynn, Maes, 


Put Sade ep eairesiy RAP-BOOK RACK... Ele 


gant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new de- 

nannies in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and different 

bright-colured tints, etc. Price by mail, 1, post: ped, 25 centa. 
Address Cus, ToLuner, JR, J nooklyn, N. ¥. eo Ue 


IM ELEGANT SCRIPT TYPE, 
Lescis, 10c., 14 4A , 20 pearl er 
oiine all the Latest 

















Styles of Imported, Beve! Dovel BA Dye Satin Fringe 
Cards, with “oo ae ee a private terms 
to Agents, 25c. RINTING 3co) Northford, Ct. 





look nice. But ou Sainhettiese 
remtee is going to je some of those 
my clothes over too/ 


anuek hi pe. one 


THE ‘DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK. 





INGS, CARPET RAGS, RISBON A ig 
or Spliric oF F- eetiio, ¢ easily and rm cth Rg 
Searler, Cardinal tee srogray irce ibrows, 
~ a av 
aes eens and 20 other best co! Ceolors, warranted Fast 
ge will 1 color one to four Ibs. 


these once. 
send us 10 
red 


ecnts, and any cclor wanted sent pect-pald, SS | 24 colo’ 
sampie3 end a sct cf fan carcencat icra tome stamp. 
WZLLL8, Lid IN & CO., Bulington, Vt. 





GOLD PAINT. SILVER PAINT. 


Boece PAINT, ARTIST’S BLACK, 


For ‘ancy Baskets, Chande- 

ii sd f Fi *rinds of ornamental werk. il to 

ny of fe i ‘ccd kines cents a package 
r 
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each—send $8. 


es our 
with Initial ent 
Ring, Tepieonats 


y+ A. A present to 
ratoga Diamond Ring contains a remarkabl 
ornaments, showing the stone 
‘opas, or Garnet. 

Pins. 3 15. Handsome Cameo Ring 
ng. NOTICE. — Always Order inte 
me ie, the finger on Seno, 
ring witho extra chs 

Money can Con 


With er evden, 
Vee 





want 
Al al 0: 
workmanship and Standecd uality of our A. universally conceded, we are saticfi 


concessions, 
Ciliped benis, Wut no arranged, Uhat the hende 
w “Two Pata boat as as — a is ry mow, fap noha pret 
es an 

brilliant Peg See see 

to the greatest Plate Be 4. 

Ne 8. "Heavy Pia Band Ring. No. 

with chased ornaments. 


——--¥ mail P. Order, Registered 
& CO., Manufacturing Jewelers, 201 reer New York. 


r involves an actual | 
that the profits derived 


1. On 


ription of ary I, 3 


ia suctiecry eauntt engraved 


Beautifu utifully a 











PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS 


PLESH-WORMS AND OILY SKIN. 
“Meprcatep Cream” is the only known harmless, pleas- 
antand absolutely SU RE and infalliblecure. It positively 
and effectually removes all clean, completely, and for good 
in a few days only, leaving skin clear, smooth, and unblem- 
ished always, or money refunded. For those who have no 
blotches on the face, it beautifies the complexion as nothing 
else in the world can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR, AND 
TRANSPARENT, and clearing it of all mnddiness and 
coarseness, It isa true remedy to cure, and nol a paint or 
powder to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain 
wrappe= for 30 cents, in stamps, or two for 50 cents, by 
Gro, 4). Stropparp, 1226 Niagara 8t., Buffalo, N.Y. Pamph- 
let gives 278 trueand genuine testimonials. My FRECKLE 
WASH surely cures Freckle, Tan, and makes the hands 
aa sent, post-paid, for 30 cents, A@~Exactly as repre- 
ted, and the doctor reliable; has been in drug business 
im "Buffalo over 16 years. 


CONSUMPTION, 





of the wa worst ytt ry and ie Tong 
Indeed, so Any FA my faite 
in its efficacy, that I wilt iicoud TWO Bi EE, to: 
ALUABLE 


gether with a V 7 m5 *y on this disease, te 
any sufferer. add: 


Give P.O. Tess, 
DR, T. A LOCUM. 181 Pearl St., New York 


ALABASTINE mice, vst ni 


mine for Walls and 
merit. It is a valunble discovery. 








te is an ar- 
of ‘tnequalled 

a ‘or 9a card and ~ LA 
32 Burli Slip, New York 
City, or AVERILL P. CO., Chicago and 

Boston. 

SCRAP PICTURES, 10c.; 100 TRANSFER 
PICTURES, 10c.; 4 Easter Cards, 


Adv’t'ng © 
The lot 65c. DODRURY & 


WELLS’ “ROUGH ON ane aoe Ask for 
ft. Complete, permanent ctire. Corns, warts, bunions. 


"aio Bhat Masi an 
IS SONGS “=: "ipekr Bound." On eg = 


Dan’! Eller, 














PLENDID! 60 Latest 
Premium with 3 packs. 


Chromo Cards, name, 10c. 
H. Pardee, New Havon, Ct. 





-KIDNEY-WORT -: 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 

No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as and no has ever 
one celebrated “WORT as a 

bstinate 


EKDONEY. 
Whatever thecause, however o 
the case, this remedy will overcome it, 
with constipation. Kidney-Wort strengthens 

sepaboned. pe 
have before failed. 


,RHEUMATISM. 


For this it 
isa WON- 
CURE, as it is for ALL the painful 

aunaeonel the Kidneys,t fiver and Bowels. 
the system of be Lage Mick only the 


of rheumatism 
* THOUSANDS or ee CASES 


disease have 
on pearacTlY dinar pe 


cau-es the 





FyrTt Acts at the same time on the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND SOLD by DRUGGISTS. 
$1, LIQUID er DRY. | 


— sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON GO., Burlington, Vt- (57) 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


50 "All New Chromo Cards for 1883. Name on, 10c., or 
JU A0 Gold and Silver, 10c. J.B. Husted, Nassau, N N. Y. 
0c.; 6 Chromos 6 x 8, 10e.; 


iO ue New Chromo Cards (1£83 series) Gold and Silver. 

cl alaventnn Nassan Card (o.. Nassan. N. Y. 

4 Sol Chen 9 nar py Rag vin 9x12, 
romos 9 x x 

100. all for \60c. oe 

. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


Scrap Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. j 
PATCHWORK = 's'cmsn 


5 rhe worst gar Mistion 6 Birthday Cards, 10c.; 1 
Bead 4 3c, stamps Silk Co., New Haven, Ce 
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SCROLL-SAWYER. 


EDLEY OF 
This beautiful three- 
: > £ oe pate Bracket ry mie size 
j a en - 
Seo Se aeabttsbety designs 
; for —a — 
t - w at 
or bts Prem 8 cen 
of 


AE for Lllustrated Catalogue 

a Scrol!-Saws, Fancy Woods, 
Mechanics’ Tools, Fancy 
Hin Clock Move- 
ments, olvers, etc. A 
complete stock, and great 
inducements offered. 
Address 

















Keio ET 
This is a book of over 100 
Fages, giving red and intelligent 

ions for doin, ng all kinds of 
piain and fan 


fusely 1 

diagrams showing how v 
stitches os made and is so plain 
and practical that it cannot failto 
assist ladies in their ordinary sew- 


A. H. POMEROY, 


ing, and willalso enable shew: to Hartford, Conn. 
do the most Artistie Em! 

to make many articles for ome 4&@State where you saw 
and personal adornment for them- this advertisement. 


selves and friend o 









Son ons Arasene and 
other new kinds of Needlework are fully 1 ustrated and ex- 
piststae and directions given for making many Fancy articles 


COOK’S ee EXCURSION 
neluding Table and Chair Scarfs, Piano Covers, Mantle and bbe 


Window Lamb: ap pe | Draperies, &c. Directions are alse 
given for Knitting and Crocheting many useful and tancy 
articles, The chapter on Lace Making, will enable many ladies 
to make such desirable articles in Honiton and Point Lace 
as Collars, Collarettes, Tie Ends, Jabots Edgings, Handker- 


chief Borders, Corners, &c., that will rival in beanty the most ea vintins en-route 








expensive lace. Macrame Lace is also illustrated and ex- Bhi. |. + 
art as well as Darned net, Outline work, Rug Making &. h 9 e Ma ih Cave of Kentucky, 
e send this book post-paid for 85 Cents} Four fer $1 = a and g go a ouusheetl The Rocky Mountains 





eae three of oe friends to send with you and obtain Your | jn Colorado, Denver, Santa Fé, Southern California, 

“BOOK OF 100 CHOICE EMBROIDERY DESIGNS THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
Tor Borders. Corners, Centers &c., for Tidies, Rugs, Mats, | and San Francisco, returning via Salt Lake City, 
d Chicago, and Niagara Falls, starts May 3d, 1883, occu- 


Table Covers, Lambrequins, Slippers, D’Oylies, &c., Lae pal 
23 cents; Four for 75 Cents. The abova two books for 60 Cts. 





PATTEN PUBLISHING CO. 47 Barclay Street, New York, 





pying eight weeks. Cost, $500. The outward and return 
journeys. by entirely different routes. Pullman Cars, 
hotel accommodation, carriage drives, and 


in eH) HH Sree an ELEGANT 48-page, Gilt Bound Full we lars free on "iter Merete: ee: ie 
15 neg 4 oe M 5 No & for | THOS. COOK & SON, < 197 Washington St., Boston. 
oe, San. 311 Walnut at., Philadelphia. 


4 03 New and Beautiful Chromo Cards, name | ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED 





PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


It is the custom of “ PereRson’s MAGAZINE,” as all its old subscribers know, to éngraye, every year, A PREMIUM 
PLATE, in order to reward rome lube. gheee plates are executed in tho i) roe style of art, at an original 
cost of from ONE OUS. OUSAND DOLLARS. eterson” having kept up this 
practice for many years, has now an unrivalled Catedtion of such engravings. These are now, as a great inducement, 
offered (postage free) for Fifty Cents each, to subscribers, or their friends. The engravings are as follows: 








The Surrender of Cornwallis . . . . . «+. +(27in, by 20) | Christ Weeping over Jerusalem . .... . .(24in. by 16) 
Washington’s Adieu tou His Generals . . . .(27 ‘“* 20) | Angelsof Christmas... .... ef binge, PROS : #726) 
Bungan Om Triel? 9 20 °T: 3 RE Ie. -(27 “ 20) | Not Lost but gone Befure .. 2... 4... (24 “ 16) 
Pgs et. ots > cuba, an (27 “ 20) | Christmas Morning. ..........% (24 “ 20) 
Washington’s First Interview with His Wife . (24 “ 20) | Christ Blessing Little Children. ... ....(24..“% 20) 
The Star of Bethlehem ........ . - -(24 “ 16) | Washington at Valley Forge. .......(24 “ 20) 
“Our Father Who Art in Heaven”. . . . .(24 “ 16) | Gran‘fathertells of Yorktown. ...... .(24 “ 20) 
Washington at Trenton. . .... +04 + (24. “ 16) | “Hush! Don't Wake Them”, . . ..... .(20.“ 16) 
Beassie’s Birth-Day . 2... 1+ ee «++ (24 “ 16) | The Parable of the Lilies... .......(20 “ 16) 


N. B —Any swhscriber to “ Peterson,” or her friend, can have either of these engravings by remitting lly cents, which is 
the mere cos’ of printing and paper. Or five will be sent Jor two dollars, Always say which you wish. 


Address, * PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= = THE BEST 
WALKERY | WE 


‘arranted § years, satisfaction ptaranteedt or money refunded. The 
ens most Efficient, and Durable Washer in. the world. 









INE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest pi 
Address ERLE .WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 
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The Great English: 


SPECIALLY APPOINTED 


MAKERS TO THE 








Complexion Soap. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT 


PRINCE OF WALES. 











Established nearly 100 Years. 15 International Awards. 


JOEARS' SOAP. 


A GOOD COMPLEXION: Wi Haniel, Rogie 


6 =: is nothing which adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion, 
and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but too 
coldly impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive; and yet there is no 

advantage so easily secured. The-regular use’ ofa properly prepared Soap is one of the chief 
means ; but the general» public.are'so little acquainted with the qualities of Toilet Soaps that they 
are indiscriminate in their selection, and frequently,most unconsciously are daily injuring, instead 
of improving, one of the.greatest.of personal charms. 

The excellent qualities of PEARS’ SOAP have induced the most eminent Physicians and 
Chemists to give it their special recommendation, and one of the most learned authorities on the skin, 


The President of the College of Surgeons of England, 
PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


writes: “The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. .. . . PEARS is a name engraven 
on the memory of the ‘oldest. inhabitant’; and PEARS’ SOAP is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for ‘the skin,’ ”” 


EARS’ SOAP is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali (Soda), con- 

tains no artificial coloring matter, is delightfully perfumed, exceedingly 

durable, it has been in good repute nearly one hundred years, and obtained 15 Interna- 
tional Awards. 

To those whose skin is generally irritable or readily affected by the weather, PEARS’ SOAP 
is invaluable, as, on account of its-emollient and non-irritant character, all vedess, roughness, and 
chapping are avoided, and a clear, healthy appearance, and a soft, velvety condition obtained, accom- 
panied by a delicate and beautiful complexion... Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appear- 
ence, and soothing properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the 
Toilet. 

The following well-known Signatures are from amongst innumerable Testimonials + — 





nave found PEARS’ SOAP matchless > @p 
rT for the Hands and Complexion.| A-te2>2xe— ad 


HAVE much pleasure in .stating I have used ~ 
PEARS’. SOAP... for: some time, and , 


prefer it to. any qe: 














All. the Leading Druggists sell: PEARS” SOAP. 
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anew 


CH EAPEST_6O te hate my pase ba 
ire aera mens sence 


world. be 
it. No pocket aftr r, utwtarge De It pa alas a roan 
ee derivation, spell 
nunciation, and tess amouu aps of aeoln utely. necessary information upon 
lence, Mythelogy, ee hy , Ame’ aistory insolvent landand interest 


Hiaws, ote., bel 
Dictionary ous w b.0o an qh kibrary. Bleamnte Coote only $1.00, bc 


t fh 
“Wo have oxiaiinet oF tho ne st Hh Ay A \F gna find it is avery 
valuable book. .-- HOUSE & Png “te have never seen ay equal, either in price, 
poms ab Fotaeh, Toe A ApvocaTs, ‘Worth ten times the money.’’—TrI- 
BUNE AND “i Sait Dictionary and Jibrary of referenco,"—Lxs.iz 
have frequcnt aces ay wt use the New American 
price.”—CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ary in = tne Berane for reference, many other 
with, and ignoranco of his coun- 
mocoe apy any man,”—SC1ENTIFIC AMER 
YN. ¥.S80N. There is more real 
14L WORLD. 


post-paid; 2 copies for $1.75. Berson will get & 
nary Offer. civ’ of Hen Dy at $1.00 each 
Free.as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Wwindin Watch 

g 
we willsend free a Solid Silver Huntin Case Watch. 

we vilisend, freea Lady’s Solid Gold Bunting Case Watch. 
0 we willsend free a Gents Hunting Case Watch. 
e for asample copy you can ‘caste secure one of these 










h or two, or eg ts tre isure time evenin 
a to our reliability we can refer to the publishers of this paper, the commercial 
gencies or any express Co, in this cit 


WORLD MANUFACTURING OO., 122 Nassau Street, New York 


THIS SPLENDID 
COIN SILVER HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE 


Toany pense v whey a send us 


{ NEW AMERICAN 
DICTIONARIES 


At One Dollar Each. 


person can readily secure 
Fitfeen ye in ono or two 
ai i a sin ff BWaTC 4 
you wanta good Soul 
and want to get A ar = 
easily do so. Send a : Ml ste r- 
rat aaa EW AM 
Ww easy you can Hy up ue A 
Tf on don’t care to get up a elub yourself w it ve BR ns 
this to some person wh vino te mink © oo like to get the watch. 48 
pa illustrated catalogu moor Cp BAA lotter 
. O. Pay Order, yond ‘ail aes to nys 
FACTURING CO. 122 Nassau wort ew Yor 
Office of the Auditor of the Greneur?, Post Office Department, 
World Manut’g Co., Washington, D. C., Jan. 29, 1883. 
The New Armerican Dictionary ordered January 15 athand. I obtained 
fourtcen subscribcrs in about as many minutes last hg tee & and find the 
Post Office department is a good field to work in. The book proves to be 
just the thing for office use. I have many more promised, and will send 
another larger order, Send the ‘silver Watch as premium for this clube 


[Hunpreps or TESTIMONIALS LIKE THE ABOVE] Respectfully, ROBERT H. WOOD, 
5 =" THIS SPLENDID 


SOLID GOLD, HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE 


} to any porson who will soud us an order for 
8 NEW ANCRICAN DICTIONARIES 
At One Dollar Each. 


= ny person, can readilysecure thirty subscribers tn 
F nacok x. ~ paand want toget Ceeratemats cn naan aoe 
Senne Sait wan without mon 
Sots nd Wp ‘ST. ‘ample copy wt Ne me ean 
gtio one and ssoleu een you dean getup a “sine oithirty, If you 


4 
a pS wh} a tupaciab if will 1 bi 
whom Fos € Ppacia ate wi ot tho wench “00 pane tlicoteaces Gat: 
sigue Frre. Send i. sete oc Fo ee ee” 
—World M’f’ 2 Street. New Vork. 












WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. -* November 21st, 1882. 


cold Warehs i scenred reg tao enteriandtwrone dys and have several more 


*[Hewoanoe OF TESTIMONIAL® LIKE THE ABOVT] Miss LAURA COIL, Annapolis, Mo. 
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PATTERNS IN DARNED EMBROIDERY. 

















) Peterson's Magazine— May, 1883—Ex 
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THE FIRST SOPRANO. [See the Story, * Pretty Peggy." 





















































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAY. GIRI’S OOLLAR. 















































| NEW STYLE FOR SPRING DRESSES. 
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NEW STYLES FOR SPRING DRESSES. 

































































HAT AND BONNET. 


NEW STYLES FOR SUMMER DRESSES. 
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BONNETS. 


NEW STYLES FOR SUMMER DRESSES. 





















































MORNING JACKET. JABOT COLLAR. 
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FAN. PARASOL. SKIRT. MORNING JACKET. 


























THE YOUNG RECRUIT. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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Written and Arr. by LI 3 Composed by KUCKEN. 
m an Mier we posed by 


1, Seel theserib - bons gai - ly 
2. Wewillmarch a -. wa to - 
8.Shame! Lizette, to stil be 











- ing, I'ma __ sol-diernow,Li-zette, I'ma — sol-diernow,Li-zette, Yes, of 
- row, Atthe break -ing of the day, Atthe break-ing of the day, Andthe 
- ing, While there’s fame in sture for me, While there’s fame in store for me, Think when 
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bat - tle dream - - ing. Andthe hon - or 
trum - pets sound - -, ing, Andthe mer - ry 


- turn - -< ing, Whata joy - fal 
iti. 


home I am 
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V ¢eBy 





I shall Me 4. ce | WH sa- breby my _ side, And a 
cym - bals play.>.°. -.-» «Yet be,- fore I say good - bye, And a- 
day ’twill be, cexad When to church you're ‘fondly led, Likesome 










pp din. 
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hel- metonmy brow, And a proud steedto ride, I shall rush on the 
last sadparting take, As a —— of your love, Wearthis gift for my 
la - dysmartly drest, And a e-royoushall wed, Witha on his 


foe. Yes,I flatter me, Li -‘zette, life that well willsuit; The gay 
sake: Thencheerup my ownLi-zette, Letnot griefyour beauty stain, Soon you'll 
breast; Ha nota maiden fair, Butwith wel-come willsa - lute, The gay 


mf 


of a young Re The gay life of a 
the Re hyo | a ae . . Soonyou'll see the Re- 


of the young re iad The gay bride of the 





